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“MY LADY DAFFODIL.” 


My Lady Daffodil looks out 
Upon the sweet Spring morning, 
A golden fillet ’mid her locks 
Meet for such fair adorning; 
She waves the Winter's dreams away: 
“°Tis past the time for sleeping, 
For now the world’s awake with song, 
My tryst with Spring I’m keeping.” 


She dons her quaint hooped petticoat, 
Flings off her mantle clinging, 
Then stands in gown of rich brocade, 
The very fairest sweetest maid 
That e’er the wind set swinging... . 
And Spring comes by, and sees her 
there, 
Golden her gown, and gold her hair, 
Kisses her lips, and calls her fair, 
And woos her with sweet singing. 
Augusta Hancock. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE HILL O’ DREAMS. 


My grief! for the days by an’ done, 
When I was a young girl straight an’ 
tall, 
Comin’ alone at set o’ sun 
Up the high hill-road from Cushen- 
dall. 
I thought the miles no hardship then, 
Nor the long road weary to my feet-- 
For the thrushes sang in the cool deep 
glen 
An’ the evenin’ air was cool an’ sweet. 


My head with many a’ thought was 
throng 
An’ many a dream as I never told; 
My heart would lift at a wee bird’s 
song, 
Or at seein’ a whin-bush crowned 
with gold. 
An’ always I'd look back at the say 
Or the turn o’ the road shut out the 
sight 
Of the long waves curlin’ into the bay, 
An’ breakin’ in foam where the sands 
is white. 


I was married young on a dacent man, 
As many would call a prudent choice, 
But he never could hear how the river 
ran 
Singin’ a song in a changin’ voice. 


‘“* My Lady Daffodil,” Etc. 


Nor thought to see on the bay’s blue 
wather 
A ship with yellow sails unfurled, 
Bearin’ away a king’s young aaughter 
Over the brim of the heavin’ world. 


The hills seems weary now to my feet, 
The miles be’s many, and dreams be's 
few, 
The evenin’ air’s not near so sweet, 
The birds don’t sing as they used to 
do. 
An’ I’m that tired at the top of the hill 
That I haven’t the heart to turn at 
all, 
To watch the curlin’ breakers fill 
The wee round bay at Cushendall. 
Helen Lanyon. 


The New Ireland Review. 


TO MY VIOLIN 


{In silvis viva silui; canora jam mortua 
cano.’’] 


Sycamore that spread a shade, 

Where the blackbird, unafraid, 

Singing in you, music made. 

Pine that murmured of the breeze 

Where you leaned to summer seas. 
Wood, that once was living tree, 
Let the dumb now speak through 

thee. 


Hidden things that know no way 

Out into the light of day, 

Captives watching for a ray, 

Dreamers by some temple gate 

Who for moving waters wait. 
Wonder-working wood, let me 
Touch your strings and set them free. 


Bound—you open wide the doors, 
Dumb—a voice they find in yours, 
Dry—through you the fountain pours, 
Inarticulate—they talk, 
Paralyzed—they rise and walk. 

Wood of magic, haunted tree, 

Thus you lay your spells on me. 


Till, within a charméd ring 

Half-created things shall spring 

Into being while you sing, 

Crowding in a countless throng, 

Crying with a new-found tongue. 
Wood of Orpheus, wood of Pan, 
Loud you sing the soul of man. 

Marna Pease. 

The Spectator. 
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THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE OF THE FUTURE.* 


Il. THe New RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


V. 

Now we come to the crucial question, 
Is this moral transformation on which 
we so perpetually dwell actual? 

It is going on under our eyes. It 
is the modern miracle. This article is 
written, not to preach but to interpret 
—not to urge a far duty, but to reveal 
a present process. 

True, the process is carried on 
against tremendous odds. Let us 
glance back at them a moment. Here, 
to begin with, is that instinctive hatred 
of restraint which we have seen to per- 
vade the interior life in modern society 
—the profound, subtle, and deliberate 
practice of self-indulgence in its finer 
and more dangerous forms which has 
captured our education and our relig- 
ion, and is fighting hard to capture our 
domestic ethics. Next comes the fact 
that socialism in its present militant 
phase does itself engender to a great 
extent that very spirit of egotism and 
revolt which will be fatal to the so- 
cialist state when it arrives. Remem- 
ber, finally, that we have seen that the 
virtues which can alone maintain the 
socialist state are discouraged rather 
than fostered by the present order— 
some of the most important being dis- 
countenanced as mere passports to so- 
cial failure:—and it becomes evident 
that to prepare the soul of man for the 
New Society is a task as difficult as it 
is glorious. 

It is the task that lies before our gen- 
eration; and in the depths of life, in- 
dividual and corporate, it is even now 
being achieved. 

But just at this point confession is 
in order. Should any orthodox social- 
ist happen upon these pages, he will 
dismiss them with a shrug. And the 


*Continued from “The Living Age.” Feb. 
27, 1909. 


sacred teachings of Marx? Economic 
determinism? The class-war and class- 
consciousness? The self-assertion of 
the proletariat as the only means of 
progress, and the general worthlessness 
to social advance of the altruistic or 
sentimental factor? 

As to some of these implications, one 
must simply deny them. The will and 
purpose of men have played their part 
among other more automatic forces at 
every stage of progress. And the 
struggle of the awakened proletariat 
for their rights has always been supple- 
mented by some sympathy in the 
hearts of the privileged. 

But as for the class-war, it is a fact, 
and a stern one. It smoulders in every 
factory; it flares out in every instance 
of extortion and oppression. We per- 
ceive it in the cruel and vile distrust 
of the poor which is all too often en- 
countered among the privileged; it is 
seen no less in the rising indignation 
and bitterness of the workers. Strikes, 
lockouts, boycotts, injunctions, are its 
ominous weapons. In skirmishes now 
and again, red blood has been shed. 
Class is pitted against class, and the 
ranks are closing. 

Will this guerilla warfare lead on to 
revolution? We cannot know. The 
Christian churches, perhaps, hold the 
key to that situation. We trust that 
so cruel a failure of the American ideal 
need not be visited upon us: we shall 
do all we can to spell our revolution 
without the R. But the event is on 
the knees of the gods. And if Kropot- 
kine’s saying, that revolutionary crises 
are a necessary phase of evolution, is 
to find example once more, and the 
Christian peoples should prove stupid 
and blind enough to fling themselves 
into civic strife, we may expect the so- 
cialists to fight as bravely as gravely. 
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For their cause is sacred to them: most 
sacred of all causes that have ever 
called for heroes and patriots, since it 
is the cause of universal freedom. 

Now it is obvious that under these 
circumstances, socialist morals must 
for the present be largely militant. The 
Marxian will tell you that non-resist- 
ance, fraternity, the spirit of service, 
are all very well for the future: they 
shall be the fair children of the civiliza- 
tion to be. But the virtues begotten 
of the present are the virtues of the bat- 
tle-field, and the true socialist to-day is 
soldier, not peacemaker. 

Yet the greatest soldiers have been 
also great lovers of peace. And what 
must be asserted against claptrap, even 
if that claptrap be talked in the name 
of Marx, is that the socialist movement 
in Europe is disinterested in its aim. 
No sensible socialist expects a personal 
gain from his creed, or looks for the 
absolute triumph of his cause in his 
own lifetime. The socialist leaders 
are neither demagogues nor anarchists, 
impelled by the desire to snatch privi- 
lege for themselves. They are men 
so able that if they chose to leave the 
proletariat ranks they could easily 
make their way to personal success 
along accredited lines. What socialist 
parties seek is not, as they patiently 
and constantly explain, the transfer of 
privilege: it is the abolition of privi- 
lege. 

Hate and rage enough are in the 
movement. Discontent and vague re- 
volt fester in it poisonously. But these 
are simply the scum; the good brew is 
below. If socialists were not a little 
ashamed to appear as good as they are. 
they could win the world much faster. 
As for class-consciousness, it is not in 
itself an evil thing. The consciousness 
of the group has been from tribal days 
a chief form of moral education. Class 
feeling is not the last ideal; but we 
may question whether it is not at least 
as ennobling as family feeling. and 
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whether loyalty to a class may not well 
be as glorious a thing as loyalty to a 
nation. In a way it is finer, in propor- 
tion as it is more comprehensive, and 
overcomes more deep-seated antago- 
nisms of religion and of race. Mod- 
ern class-consciousness will probably 
be recognized in the future as the most 
widely ennobling form of group-con- 
sciousness evolved up to this point in 
the history of the race: this, at least, is 
the conclusion forced upon the dispas- 
sionate observer who watches the 
force actually at work, whether in so- 
cialism or in the trades-union move- 
ment. It is a long step toward that 
perfect loyalty to the Whole which 
Royce of Harvard proclaims to be the 
mother of all the virtues. 

But of course this loyalty to the 
Whole is the end of our aspiration, 
though under real stress it is to be 
feared that few indeed of us achieve it 
positively and fully. This further pas- 
sion for all humanity is not denied to 
socialism even in its most militant 
phases. The people are rallying to 
this banner, whether consciously or not, 
for the sake of all men. If they work 
for the emancipation of one class, that 
class comprises the majority; and they 
believe that with its salvation will 
come the salvation of all. They fight 
the battles of the oppressed in part for 
the sake of the oppressor, aware that 
rich as well as poor are to-day so fast 
in prison that they cannot get out. 

Marx devoted his high powers to a 
brilliant and only in part fallacious 
analysis of inexorable economic forces. 
The time has come to recognize the cor- 
relative play of intelligence and will, 
and to acknowledge that the spirit 
which demands fair play and a fair 
chance for all is the conscious inspira- 
tion of the socialist movement  Sacri- 


fice is at the heart of its revolt: its mo- 
tives are disinterested as those of Ital- 
ian patriots in the Risorgimento, or of 
combatants on either side in the Amer- 
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ican civil war. Many traits at present 
developed in the movement are, it is 
true, militant: some must be discarded, 
as we have seen, before the movement 
can be purified, and others are likely 
to impede rather than to help the civ- 
ilization for which they call Yet 
among these militant virtues there are 
many that have enduring value and are 
not far from the virtues of peace. The 
drill of the soldier in watchful patience, 
in submission, in alertness, in the 
power of collective action, is good prep- 
aration for the citizen to be. 

And as for that more general prepa- 
ration of spirit with which we have 
been more specially concerned, who 
can doubt the penetrating quality of 
the forces at work? The quick and 
sensitive ear hears the the beat of a 
new music, to which men begin to 
rally. It is a concerted harmony, no 
mere solitary bugle-call; and those who 
march to it are more or less consciously 
swayed by a new rhythm. For it is 
notable that the rhythms of life are 
coming more and more to connote har- 
mony rather than melody, or rather to 
Weave many melodic phrasings into one 
complex whole. Association—or, to 
use the fairer word, fellowship—be- 
comes a term of increasing modern 
cogency. There are still those who re- 
bel against organized and concerted ef- 
fort, and prefer to shape life and work 
so far as may be in isolation. But 
they are a minority: most people gravi- 
tate more and more into groups, 
whether the end be intellectual pleas- 
ure, religious experience, or social serv- 
ice. Within that infinitely varied con- 
sciousness, the nation, are forming va- 
ried voluntary fellowships—centres of 
common life, the hope and promise of 
the democracy. This immense devel- 


opment of organizations is no mechani- 
cal fact: it is a spiritual necessity. 
Whether or no they prefigure such forms 
of voluntary co-operation as shall con- 
trol some day the social and industrial 
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order, they have at all events a pro- 
phetic significance, for they bear wit- 
ness to the craving among us for a 
high development of free associated 
life. 

A surprising number of such organi- 
zations concern themselves with dis- 
tinctly “social” activities. Preoccupa- 
tion with the general well-being is 
swiftly growing from sporadic senti- 
ment to sustaining motive. Oh, the bat- 
tle is not won yet! When the Pan-An- 
glican Congress was planning, the au- 
thorities, after the manner of authorities 
had omitted all provision for discussing 
the social aspects of Christianity. The 
pertinacity of one man forced the refer- 
ence of the matter to the dioceses. So 
overwhelming a demand came back 
for discussion on these lines that it was 
given a leading place on the pro- 
gramme, and threw every other interest 
at the Congress into the shade. Read 
the declaration, again, of a body of 
American ministers of all denomina- 
tions: 

“We believe that the present social 
system, based as it is on the sin of cov- 
etousness, makes the ethical life as 
inculeated by religion impracticable, 
and should give place to a social sys- 
tem founded on the Golden Rule and 
the royal law of the Kingdom of God, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,, which, realized under the co-op- 
erative commonwealth, will create an 
environment favorable to the practice 
of religious life.” 

Note the extraordinary growth of phil- 
anthropic effort and its swift enlight- 
eument, so that where twenty-five 
years ago it was content with the am- 
bulance work of caring for society’s 
victims, it is to-day attacking causes 
and pleading for reconstruction, and 
announces officially at a quarter-cen- 
tennial in New York that the feasible 
task before the coming generation is 
the elimination of poverty and the limi- 
tation of disease. But there is scant 
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need to dwell on formal utterances or 
activities. Talk with your friends; 
look into your own heart. Is not the 
social compunction which you find astir 
there shot through with strange flashes 
and pulses of hope? Do you not at 
least know that if the prospect of re- 
lease from the great burden of com- 
munal misery and social sin could be 
effectively offered, a large proportion 
of plain men and women would leap to 
that prospect more eagerly than to any 
prospect of personal gain? Noting 
these things, who can doubt that a 
new spirit is born into the world, and 
that socialism, should it come, would 
come as no alien yoke but as the satis- 
faction of deep desire? The ideal on 
which Christianity has been insisting 
against heavy odds for well-nigh two 
thousand years, now in the fulness of 
time, aided by the mature powers of 
democracy, has a chance such as his- 
tory never before presented of being 
partially realized on earth. He who 
denies the possibility, denies democracy 
and Christianity alike. 


VI. 

But there is a more personal point of 
view, and a more intimate preparation 
is called for. “Let your conversation be 
in heaven,” says the Apostle quaintly 
—meaning, by conversation, your rela- 
tions with your fellow-men. How 
have our conversation in the heaven of 
fellowship and goodwill while we play 
our parts in a world where most men 
are eagerly bent on self-advancement? 
How live in celestial places while our 
feet tread the modern streets? To learn 
how is a task involving no small degree 
of self-restraint, initiative, and endur- 
ance; it is of those hidden tasks, in- 
volving unseen martyrdoms, by which 
the world is saved. 

For the fulfilment of it we have no 
original virtues to propound. The at- 
titude in which we must be training 
ourselves is extremely ancient: we have 
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no new code to offer, only a new incen- 
tive. But it is an incentive that should 
help the race to a great moral revival. 
Thank God, those other-regarding vir- 
tues which will make men harmonious 
and contented citizens of the socialist 
state are among us even now, making 
the modern wilderness to blossom as 
the rose. But it is a wilderness still, 
adorned only with occasional and inef- 
fectual blossoms, and so it must re- 
main, so long as the virtues that make 
for self-protection have in the main 
the right of way. If, however, we are 
confidently looking to the hour when 
the practice of brotherly love, self-for- 
getfulness, and unworldliness shall es- 
tablish rather than threaten social sta- 
bility, if ours is the hope to change the 
wilderness into a garden, are we not 
strengthened in our inner disciplines 
here and now? ‘To be humble and lov- 
ing through a passion for moral beauty 
and for inward peace is much. But 
we can add to-day to these motives, 
springing from the ineradicable logic of 
the heart, another and a broader. “For 
their sakes I sanctify myself,” said the 
Lord Christ, and reconciled in the 
phrase for ever the rival claims of 
spiritual self-culture and of social serv- 
ice. Is not the way being made plain 
for the race to use the great Word more 
clearly than ever before as a lantern 
unto its feet? By the exercise of the 
deepest and most personal virtues we 
shall be doing more than save our own 
souls and lighten the burden of life for 
individuals near to us; we shall be pre- 
paring the world for a new freedom. 
Let us develop in ourselves that loss 
of self in the general life which is pov- 
erty of spirit; that noble sorrow over 
the sufferings of the world which will 
lead to the world’s consolation; that in- 
difference to self-advancement which is 
Evangelical meekness, and which shall 
in the new day literally inherit the 
earth. Let us hunger and thirst—as 
the Vulgate translation has it—after 
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justice. Let us practise mercy, purity 
of heart, and that positive passion of 
the peacemaker which, far from being 
passive, is truly the master-passion that 
must evolve from the present the world 
we long to see. If we do all this, we 
shall indeed in all certainty inherit the 
last beatitude, and be persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake; but we shall also 
be hastening the day when these vir- 
tues will be the natural soul and the 
impelling motive-power of the social 
and economic organism of the new so- 
ciety. 

And now, in conclusion, let us in- 
dulge in a little foresight. Let us try 
to look somewhat more deeply into the 
moral life of the possible future. What 
are some of the things likely to happen 
to character under socialism? 

This is really the final consideration. 
For there is nothing beautiful or inter- 
esting or valuable in the world to com- 
pare for a moment with the people in 
it. To eliminate poverty would not be 
in the least worth doing unless we were 
going by this means to get a more de- 
lightful human race. 

Well, there is no use in mixing social- 
ism up with the millenium. We are 
safe in contradicting people who feel 
that we depict it as a sort of Fra An- 
gelico\paradise, very pretty but devoid 
of shadows. On the contrary, there 
may very likely be more real wicked- 
ness in the socialist state than we have 
to-day: quite enough, in any case, to 
avoid moral monotony and to give zest 
to life! But one hopes that there will 
be less moral confusion than at present. 
We have seen that many paradoxes 
that now render our pursuit of virtue 
languid may be cleared away. And 
evil impulses may flourish all the more 
lustily on this very account. Greed 
and self-seeking, for instance, are not 
likely to be in the least eliminated 
when they are put in their true rela- 
tion to the life of the social organism, 
and are commonly recognized to be de- 
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structive rather than productive pow- 
ers. At first, indeed, they may be 
strengthened, and we may have a fine 
crop of new hypocrisies for which a 
corporate management of industry, 
whether through Government’ or 
through voluntary co-operatien, will af- 
ford rich opportunity. The dishonest 
man will be more aware than to-day 
that he is offending the conscience of 
the race: his practices will be more se- 
cretive, his evasions more ingenious. 
and in proportion as he sins against 
light will his sin react more deeply on 
his character. As the modern thug is 
worse than that gallant lover of the - 
poor, good Robin Hood, so will the em- 
bezzler of the future be worse than 
his brother who runs to Canada to-day. 

One foresees a countless number of 
new perils and new emphases. To 
touch on one only, the fate of purity in 
the socialist state is a great question. 
Quite possibly it may have a harder 
struggle to maintain itself than it does 
even to-day. The reaction from indi- 
vidualism may bring here a curious re- 
sult. Theories of free love have of 
course absolutely nothing to do with 
economic socialism, in spite of a foolish 
confusion of thought in some quarters: 
nevertheless, one foresees that, as the 
idea of the sacredness of property 
shrinks and dwindles, one inferior and 
adventitious support to the monogamic 
marriage may be withdrawn. If purity 
as the Christian world understands it 
is to hold its own, it must do so through 
the development of that social instinct 
which recoils from sinning against love, 
and through that ready submission to 
discipline and restraint which should 
be instinctive to the new citizen, and 
should help him in every department 
of life and morals to a temperate and 
chaste existence. 

Sloth, too, one may grant, will 
threaten for a time to be more or less 
widespread. If the socialist state 
should come swiftly, say in the days of 
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our children, a certain indolence may 
well be contagious, in reaction from 
the fearful nervous strain of our own 
day. And perhaps there will always be 
inert people who furnish reluctantly 
their daily stint of work, evade it when 
they can, and sink back—shall we say, 
on the Bridge of the future? A leisure 
class would be no new phenomenon: 
and socialism would probably tend to 
check it more than the present system 
does. But, after all, we do not know 
how matters will work out. There 
will be, one trusts, a more vigorous race 
in the course of a few generations—a 
race in which the average workman 
will not die worn out, as he does to-day, 
at fifty. This race, freed from the ex- 
hausting dominion of fear of want, will 
be endowed with more healthful nerve 
and muscle. Great incentives will be 
at play on it: the primal zest of activity 
keen in every sound living thing, desire 
for honor, creative joy, and the newly 
stressed happiness in service. Ambi- 
tion, debarred from accumulating 
riches, will find new and better fields 
for its gratification. When one sees 
the effort that the young sons of privi- 
lege who have # reasonably good phy- 
sique put to-day into sports and moun- 
tain-climbing, one may well give over 
worrying about incentives to energy 
and industry in the coming race. 

As for the virtues, some ingenious 
people are anxious lest they should in 
the future have no field for exercise: 


Mercy would be no more 

If there were nobody poor; 
And pity no more would be 

If all were as happy as we. 
And mutual fear brings peace: 
Misery’s increase 

Are mercy, pity, peace. 


So reflected that most sardonic of 
mystics, William Blake, and the little 
outburst captures agreement. Cer- 
tainly, compassion, that fair flower of 
Christianity, all but unknown to the 
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pagan world, furnishes to-day a domi- 
nant religious motive. With people 
who have eyes and hearts, an intolera- 
ble pity threatens to become a preva- 
lent mood. It will be wonderful to 
have this great burden lifted from us; 
no longer to dwell, in the summers, 
with the aching consciousness of the 
tenement populations; of the massed 
workers in factories; of the dying 
throngs of consumptives, feebly gasp- 
ing life away; of the thousands of chil- 
dren to whom the heritage of child- 
hood is denied. When the stifling 
thought of these things no longer 
haunts our days, is it possible that a 
certain recklessness, a hardening of 
hearts, a general indifferentism, will 
follow? Will tenderness languish as 
well-being spreads? 

It may be so in some quarters. But 
it may also be that the cessation of 
more obvious demands on compassion 
will, with choice natures, simply clear 
the way for a finer exercise of the vir- 
tue. Even now, we have some tender- 
hess to spare for immaterial sorrows; 
nor does poverty itself appeal solely on 
the score of material sufferings. “It is 
not because of his toils that I lament 
for the poor,” wrote Carlyle, indig- 
nantly, in 1830; “but what I do grieve 
over is that the lamp of his soul should 
go out.” If poverty should cease, there 
will be plenty of troubles left for us to 
grieve over! All the bereavements of 
life—its inevitable separations—its 
thwarted affections—the struggle of 
the spirit forever seeking God and for- 
ever findng Him in part only—the very 
pain of finiteness—all these will con- ’ 
tinue to stab human nature with pangs 
as keen as those which wound it now; 
still make of men fit objects of com- 
passion, calling forth every effort to en- 
lighten, to console, and to heal. New 
pains, doubtless, will also be born of 
new conditions, just as many of the 
more inward griefs that haunt the mod- 
ern poets would have seemed mere tis- 
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sue of dreams to a contemporary of 
Vergil. We may hope that tenderness 
may become more sensitive as the 
cruder demands upon it fail. As the 
race grows more comely, each lapse 
from personal beauty will be more 
keenly felt, and quicken more eager 
love and pity. Today, hunger for 
rest possesses the majority; it will be 
hunger to create in those better days to 
be; and since opportunities are to be at 
least roughly equal, and men will un- 
doubtedly remain unequal, the need of 
humility on the part of those who can- 
not achieve anything effective in the 
freedom left from their appointed ‘toil 
will be matched by the delicacies of re- 
spectful pity with which they will be 
regarded by those who are blessed with 
the great gift of creative power. One 
hopes, at least, that this pity will al- 
ways remain respectful, but sees here 
chance for subtle temptations on both 
sides. The responsibility for failure 
can always be thrown back to-day by a 
man’s own mind on his conditions. This 
form of consolation in the socialist 
state will be at least somewhat modi- 
fied. Deeper self-knowledge and a 
clearing up of the confusions that ob- 
scure real values will apparently be 
among the products of the new order; 
and men will have to carry on, under 
new and more searching conditions, the 
never-ending battle against self-con- 
tempt and self-conceit. No, there will 
be no lapse in opportunities for com- 
passion; the infinite pathos of man’s 
existence, as he shivers between two 
eternities, will become plainer and 
plainer when the accidental and the 
preventable have been partly elimi- 
nated from his lot. 

Compassion, after all, is only the 
Latin form of the word sympathy: a 
fact touchingly suggestive of the an- 
cient conviction that to feel with a fel- 
low-mortal is to grieve with him. And 
sympathy is to be the very keystone 
of the virtues in the socialist state. 
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One even foresees new moral perils in- 
volved in its great probable develop- 
ment. To maintain a clear vision of an 
ideal of perfection and an inexorable 
personal standard, while identifying 
oneself with myriad types of thought 
and feeling—never to let tolerance slip 
into indifferentism—al] this may be 
harder than it is to-day. But who 
would not take this risk for the sake 
of the deepening and liberation of the 
intuition of the larger life? The very 
intuition will bring its own salutary 
discipline. It will force us to cultivate 
brotherly affection without bounds; to 
condemn self-indulgence in anything 
that separates us from our fellow-men; 
to practise gentle courtesy and loving- 
kindness with the irascible, the stupid, 
and the ugly. But, ‘on the other hand. 
it will know a rich reward; for “elec- 
tive affinities” in the wider sense will 
have freer play than they have ever 
known. We have only a faint foretaste 
now of what fellowship may mean in 
the enfranchised world when those 
class-barriers that now, in spite of the 
American fetish of equality, impede in- 
tercourse at a thousand points, are 
gone for good. We are too used to these 
barriers to realize their effects; but we 
have only to picture to ourselves 
a world in which all share in some 
respects the same class-tradition, and 
where the same types of education 
are open to all, to perceive in how 
wide a range and with what en- 
tirely unhampered naturalness the seek- 
ing spirit will find its own. Men will 
feel and act together with a spontane- 
ity to-day unknown; voluntary co-ope- 
ration, already, as we have seen, one of 
the marked signs of the new era, will 
assume an importance hardly to be im- 
agined,—scientists, philosophers, art- 
ists, lovers of golf forgathering with a 
new delightful ease and freedom. In 
public and in private life alike, a quite 
unlimited joy will be found in the di- 
vers kinds of fragrances yielded by di- 
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vers kinds of fellowship—varied as 
those exhaled from a summer garden. 

The longer one thinks, the more 
clearly one sees how many “virtues of 
delight,” like sympathy, are to-day 
half-suffocated and inhibited from de- 
veloping themselves in freedom. May 
not the new life release them, and re- 
store them to us, as it were, in the body 
of the Resurrection? Loyalty will play 
a close second to sympathy, for fellow- 
ship can never thoroughly realize itself 
until loyalty has a constraining power. 
Generosity, debarred from showing it- 
self through money doles, will find a 
truer and more difficult scope in shar- 
ing, sometimes at cost of distasteful 
choices, the gifts and graces of the per- 
sonal life. Hospitality will become a 
less material, more spiritual quality, 
leading men to open their hearts as well 
as their homes to those temperament: 
ally repugnant as well as to the con- 
genial. The spirit of service will be 
potently at work in every department 
of life, from one’s work for daily bread 
to the last detail of personal inter- 
course. Manners, the fine flower of 
morals, ought to be very charming in 
the socialist state—the natural expres- 
sion of the instincts of the socialized 
man. Manners, when sincere, are ha- 
bitually bad to-day, because we are 
constantly afraid that somebody is go- 
ing to tread on our toes. When we are 
free from this dread, and no longer 
have to be absorbed in making our own 
way—in a word, when we have shaped 
the economic structure more rationally 
—we may hope to become a more gra- 
cious race. And so one might go on. 
showing how one fine impulse after an- 
other might have freer scope than it 
does now. Even voluntary poverty, 
that virtue unpopular to-day. partly be- 
cause we so feel the curse of her step- 
sister, may once more charm the ear. 
One can imagine religious orders refus- 
ing to profit by that assured comfort 
which- will be open to all men, but liv- 
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ing as austerely as the companions of 
St. Francis for the sake of a clearer 
vision of the unsubstantial good. 


VII. 

And what of Spirituality? Will it 
wane and perish? Will a refined mate- 
rialism, a satisfying and passionate 
“love of the very skin and surface of 
this fair earth on which we dwell,” as 
William Morris puts it, replace all long- 
ing for a better country in those fortu- 
nate citizens of the future to whom the 
world shall be indeed the “Alma Pa- 
rens” of our dreams? 

Here, too, one foresees subtle perils, 
old temptations endued with a new 
power. When the whips and scorpions 
which have driven man Godward 
through the ages—Want, Fear, and 
Slavery—cease their cruel work, it may 
well be that he will be tempted to abide 
no longer as a pilgrim, but as a lord, 
feasting fat and full, and joyous in the 
present, till the Eternal fades from 
his earth-bound vision. 

But if the temptation is great, the 
opportunity will be great also. 

For religion, like ethics, languishes 
to-day in bondage. The one imperative 
necessity of putting an end to the in- 
famous and unchristian conditions in 
which the masses of men are living 
and of achieving a decent degree of 
human justice, absorbs more and more 
the most devout instincts of the hu- 
man heart. The socialists, by whom 
the love of man is usually assumed te 
be the sum-total of religion, have 
against the Churches the just and con- 
stant grievance that the followers of 
the great Physician and great Revolu-| 
tionist take no lead in the struggle for 
emancipation. 

They are cruelly right: 


Ahi Costantin, di quanto mal fu matre 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre! 

Sven without echoing Dante’s cry, or 
reverting to the fourth century, we 
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must at least recognize that the 
Church made an all but fatal blunder 
in the revolutionary period, when she 
turned away distrustful from the new 
forces of democracy and allied herself 
with the old régime of privilege. Bit- 
terly she expiates her sin: there is no 
greater tragedy in Europe to-day than 
the antagonism between socialism and 
catholicism which divides the most ar- 
dent and religious spirits into two hos- 
tile camps, when they should be united 
in a common pilgrimage. Yet when 
we lovk at the Anglo-Saxon world, we 
perceive another aspect. Whether or 
not on enlightened lines, the English 
Churches are increasingly concerned 
with ministration to the great mass of 
human misery. Preaching tends more 
and more to pure humanitarianism, of- 
ten feeble enough; institutional work 
directed to the restoration or mainte- 
nance of social health claims all the 
energies of the faithful; and we can 
hardly wonder if a cry arises in some 
quarters that the Churches themselves 
are losing their supreme interest in the 
things of the Spirit, and devoting thein- 
selves exclusively to social ethics. 
There is truth in the charge. Such in- 
tense interest.in purely spiritual prob- 
lems as has marked the great religious 
ages would be hard to find among us. 
And perhaps it ought to be hard to find. 
Who could to-day honor the mystic 
who in a great modern city should shut 
his ears to the cries of the oppressed, 
and dedicate himself to the pursuit of 
a metaphysical light, or the solitary 
practice of the presence of a heartless 
God! St. Teresa is organizing settle- 
ments instead of convents. St. Cathe- 
rine of Genoa is head of a training- 
school for nurses, which leaves her 
scant leisure for ecstasies of “Pure 
Love.” The social situation forces ma- 
terialism on us all, if by materialism 
is meant a primary and troubled pre- 
occupation with the bodily and social 
needs of the human race. 
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Yet all the time we are aware that 
there is more to religion than this. No 
thinker was ever satisfied with the de- 
scription of St. James. To do justly 
and to love mercy is all very weli, but 
how about walking humbly with one’s 
God? Detachment, recollection, impas- 
sioned union with the Eternal, are no . 
mere delusions of the childhood of the 
race, fading with the advancing day: 
they are the deepest necessity of hu- 
manity’s manhood. Already a reaction 
is in order; the quest after the ultimate 
meaning of this mysterious life of ours ~ 
revives on every hand. Strange mysti- 
cisms, turning often to the East, rise 
and thrive where modern materialism 
is hottest. Philosophy presses eagerly 
on its lonely way toward new aspects 
of idealism. Speculative movements, 
pathetically wild, but all the more sig- 
nificant, bear their witness to the in- 
extinguishable thirst of the human soul 
for some immediate contact with the 
Unseen. — 

Now, to a world feverishly rebelling 
against the materialism that binds it, 
the social democracy would come with : 
high message of relief. It would give 
the longed-for conditions under which 
spirituality once more could thrive. 
That command of the Master, “Take no 
thought for the morrow,” which to-day 
saddens or almost angers the heart by 
its impracticability, could be literally 
followed in a social order where the in- 
dividual life carried on its fruitful ac- 
tivities, sustained instead of thwarted 
by the life around it; a heart and mind 
at leisure for higher interests would 
be the happy outcome. The Churches 
free from that ignominious duty to 
serve tables which they can only es- 
cape to-day by denying their Lord; the 
philosophers, breathing a clearer air 
than ours; plain men and women, find- 
ing the problems of earth less urgently 
insistent, might quite conceivably turn 
once more to heavenly thoughts. 

“The ethics of socialism are the eth- 
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ics of Christianity,” says the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, in a now famous defi- 
nition. We have tried to show how 
these ethics may have a freer and 
fairer field for their endless struggle to 
mould humanity to a better likeness in 
the society to be. We hope for a time 
when the paradox that limits our prac- 
tice of pure Christian virtues to private 
life, and makes that practice even 
there half-hearted, will be done away, 
and when the great principles of the 
Beatitudes shall become the evident 
law of social progress, as they are now 
the law of individual holiness. It will 
be much. It will lift the whole moral 
life of the race to a higher level. But 
it will not be enough. Ethics alone 
will never satisfy the human soul so 
long as the stars shine overhead. When 
that good future dawns, the distinc- 
tively religious life shall, we may hope, 
be restored to us. The ancient inter- 
est in Theology, noble queen of arts 
and sciences, will probably be renewed; 
and who can tell to what new effect 
the philosophical mind of the future 
will study the great mysteries? At 
all events, the practice of the mystical 
virtues that centre in relation not to 
our fellow-man, but to God, will have 
their chance, unchecked by social com- 
punction or by the engrossing cares of 
this world. Not that we need fear a 
lapse into the contemplative temper 
that has rendered the East unprogres- 
The Hibbert Journal. 
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sive: the organization of the socialist 
state, with its healthful and universa! 
law of productive labor, not to speak 
of the temperament of the Western na- 
tions, will preclude that danger. But 
a little opportunity to pause for con- 
templation, for prayer, and for thought 
will not hurt us. Many an inspiring 
reason summons us, each and all, to 
work, through self-discipline and socia! 
and political action, for the co-operative 
civilization of the future. And the 
highest reason of all, if not the most 
compelling, is the desire to liberate the 
religious life. The thought is too great 
to treat with justice at the close of a 
long paper; we shall return to it in a 
third article. Meantime, it should al- 
ready be clear that in the new order 
created by the common will we may 
expect, in the true sense, a revival of 
religion; a renewed recognition that 
the eternal as well as the temporal has 
claims upon us: and that it is not for- 
bidden even to our mortality to hold 
converse with the things that, being 
unseen, abide. Beatrice again will take 
her rightful place, long usurped by Ma- 
tilda; and we too, gazing into her eyes, 
may behold the image of the Most 
High. If there be a God the socialist 
state will offer Him a better opportun- 
ity than we of the Western world have 
ever given Him before to draw the 
hearts of men upward to Himself. 
Vida D. Scudder. 
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It is now some eight or ten years 
since a few persons belonging to differ- 
ent parties in the State, and disagree- 
ing with each other on many funda- 
mental points of public policy, endeav- 
ored in various organs of the Press to 
force upon the national mind the re- 
consideration of our foreign policy. 


They drew attention to the dangerous 
position into which Great Britain had 
drifted in consequence of her neglect 
of international duty, and tried to cre- 
ate and foster a sound public opinion 
on the relations which should exist be- 
tween this great Empire and surround- 
ing nations. They contended that a 
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policy of isolation, qualified by high- 
sounding sentimental phrases, invented 
to do duty for action, was selfish, cow- 
ardly, and perilous. They advocated a 
gradual and prudent return to the vir- 
ile foreign policy of other days, and 
they urged an alliance with Japan, an 
entente with France, and a comprehen- 
sive arrangement with Russia. These 
proposals were startling and new, and 
for that very reason perhaps they com- 
manded more attention. The relations 
between England and France were far 
from cordial, those with Russia were 
strained, and as for an alliance with 
Japan, men who trembled at the 
thought of firm engagements with na- 
tions nearer home, positively shivered 
at the notion of an alliance with a peo- 
ple whose traditions and culture be- 
longed to another sphere. This was 
before the outbreak of the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan. During that 
war, and after its conclusion, the advo- 
cates of a reformed English foreign pol- 
icy maintained, in season and out of 
season, their original position. Some 
men of leading and influence, who ex- 
pressed acquiescence in private, shrank 
from supporting them in public, because 
they were afraid of being supposed to 
hold chimerical ideas. The programme 
of the reformers has now been adopted 
by both parties in the State, with the 
general approval of the country. The 
alliance between England and Japan is 
perhaps the most important event in 
history since the alliance of Francis [. 
with the Sultan Soliman the Maguifi- 
cent, but the establishment of friendly 
relations with Russia is probably that 
part of the programme, the far reach- 
ing effects of which will be more imme- 
diately felt. The difficulties in its real- 


ization were more than usually great 
and complicated. On the part of Rus- 
sians there was a deep feeling that 
England was the unswerving opponent 
of the acquisition by their country of 
an adequate outlet to the open ocean. 
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It is impossible to deny a substantia! 
basis of fact for this suspicion. Eng- 
land has at various times barred Rus- 
sian access to the Mediterranean, and 
when Russia was driven, in conse- 
quence, to extend her Empire in Asia, 
it must be admitted that the attitude of 
this country was often impotently un- 
friendly, generally inconsistent, and 
calculated to provoke bitter feelings. 
England, on her side, had grievances 
against her great Asiatic neighbor 
many and serious. The behavior of 
Russia, as represented by her agents 
was often devious and sometimes per- 
fidious. Eminent servants of the 
Crown who, in London or in Indi, 
had “to deal with the Empire of the 
Tsars, were possessed with the convic- 
tion of the faithlessness of that Power, 
and did not always take into considera- 
tion the exigencies of the situation, or 
the difficulties experienced by the Gov- 
ernment of St. Petersburg in restrain- 
ing the impetuosity of their distant 
agents. 

But there was another complication. 
very subtle and powerful, which still 
exists. A certain number of earnest 
people in this country are opposed to 
friendly relations with a Power whose 
system of domestic government is very 
different from that to which English- 
men have for centuries been accus- 
tomed. If any such do me the honor 
of reading this paper I would suggest 
to them that they should consider, in 
the first place, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult for an Englishman, unconsciously 
influenced by the history of his own 
country, really to understand the po- 
litical life and character of a nation 
not his own. Moreover, in the case of 
Russia, those who have the cause of 
liberty at heart, should, I submit, be 
amongst the foremost to desire the 
most intimate relations possible be- 
tween Greet Britain and the Empire of 
the Tsars. There can be no fear that 
the liberties of this country will suffer 
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by such contact, but there is ground 
for hope that the mind and life of 
Russia will be more likely to be influ- 
enced by a friendly England than by 
an England sullenly critical and cease- 
lessly hostile. At all events this view 
is held by those Russian patriots who 
desire searching but prudent reforms, 
and the gradual introduction of institu- 
tions which will develop individual lib- 
erty, and thereby save their country 
from anarchy and the material and 
spiritual evils which always dog the 
steps of revolution. 

Our present relations with Russia 
may be said to date from August 31, 
1907. From that day they have stead- 
ily improved, and ‘in the recent crisis 
in South-Eastern Europe, the know!l- 
edge that England and Russia were in 
accord has tended powerfully to pre- 
serve peace. The Anglo-Russian Agrec- 
ment has not indeed been subjected to 
the strain which, at Algeciras and dur- 
ing the Casablanca incident, was put 
upon the Anglo-French entente. Its 
strength has, however, been tested in 
various ways, and especially as regards 
Persia. For a very long period Eng- 
lish and Russian political agents in the 
dominions of the Shah, and indeed 
everywhere in Asia, were at cross-pur- 
poses. Even when the Governments of 
London and St. Petersburg were 
agreed, there was little or no decrease 
of friction. Russian agents, especially, 
ignored persistently the instructions 
which they received from their Foreign 
Office, and their conduct made a work- 
ing arrangement between the Govern- 
ments practically impossible. 

In the year 1838, Count Nesselrode 
laid down in a very famous despatch 
the principles which were to govern 
Russian policy. The maintenance of 
peace and the avoidance of anything 
that might cause its disturbance in the 
vast regions of Asia should be, accord- 
ing to that statesman, the guiding mo- 
tive both of British and Russian policy. 
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To attain that end, the tranquillity of 
the territories which divide the Rus- 
sian from the British Empire should be 
the aim of both Foreign Offices. 
Count Nesselrode’s instructions were 
not, however, followed with loyalty by 
his agents, and the means of communi- 
cation at his command did not afford 
him adequate control over their activ- 
ity. Since his time the Russian posi- 
tion in Asia has changed beyond recog- 
nition. She has marched right across 
that continent to the shore of the Pa- 
cific and constructed the greatest 
Trunk Railway in the world. The 
Central Asian Khanates and the Turko- 
man tribes have been absorbed, and 
Russia has become dominant in North- 
ern Persia. This advance, in as far 
as it injuriously affects British inter- 
ests, has been largely due to the supine- 
ness and ignorance of English states- 
men. They have wilfully shut their 
eyes to inconvenient facts, and, I re- 
gret to say, have often hoodwinked 
their country and themselves by high- 
sounding phrases. The force of phrase 
has been in the past, and is at the 
present moment, the greatest danger 
that besets our nation and our Empire. 
When Sir Edward Grey, who is not a 
phraseologist, came to consider our re- 
lations with Russia he faced the facts 
as they stood. The question that 
pressed for settlement was that of Per- 
sia. Until an understanding was 
reached as regards the Empire of the 
Shah, it was quite idle to expect that 
England and Russia could cordially 
work together in other parts of the 
world. 

It is just as well that we should 
consider for a moment the position 
and interests of Russia in Per- 
sia. Some ten years ago the Persian 
xovernment sought a foreign loan. A 
short time previously it had borrowed 
£500,000 from the Imperial Bank of 
Persia. This bank had been founded 
in the interests of England, but it had 
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given its support to some schemes 
which had not been successful, and 
when it tried to raise further money for 
Persia in London, it was unable to ac- 
complish its purpose. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, who was then the British 
Minister at Teheran, urged the English 
Government to lend its assistance. The 
security offered for this loan was the 
customs revenue of Southern Persia. 
This was ample, and Sir Mortimer Du- 
rand contended that if England wished 
to maintain her former position in 
Persia, efforts should be made to pre- 
vent the loan from falling into other 
hands. English officials in London 
insisted that the immediate control of 
the Customs Houses should be handed 
over. The Persian Government offered 
control in case of default. The English 
stipulation was trivial, because in re- 
turn for an advance of £500,000 the 
Persian Government had allowed the 
Imperial Bank to place its own agents 
in charge of two of the most important 
Customs Houses on the Gulf. These, 
therefore, were already practically in 
English hands. But upon this trifling 
matter negotiations were broken off. 
The efforts of Sir Mortimer Durand to 
secure the English position in Persia 
were rendered futile by the same short- 
sighted and narrow-minded persons who 
frustrated Sir Robert Morier on the 
question of Delagoa Bay. The want 
of this naval base was the cause, sub- 
sequently, of the expenditure of much 
life and enormous treasure in the South 
African War. When England de- 
clined to help Persia, Russia came to 
the rescue, and in the year 1900, the 
Government of St. Petersburg lent the 
Persian Government a considerable 
sum of money, secured on the customs, 
excluding those of the Gulf. In 1901, 
Russia made a further advance of 
money, and gradually the Persian Em- 
pire fell into complete financial de- 
pendence upon St. Petersburg. 

It must not be assumed that the ob- 
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ject of Russia was exclusively to ac- 
quire political ascendency. She had 
that object no doubt in view, but her 
main desire was to secure new markets 
for Russian industry in the northern 
provinces of the Shah’s dominions. 
This has given her a paramount inter- 
est in Northern Persia. In making his 
arrangements of 1907 Sir Edward Grey 
had to consider this fact and what Eng- 
lish interests in the rest of Persia 
could be successfully guarded. He had 
to recognize a state of things created 
by the short-sightedness of British 
statesmen in the past, and the apathy 
with which British interests had been 
defended. The Russian position in 
Azerbaijan was impregnable. On the 
other hand English interests in the 
southern portions of the Persian Em- 
pire were dominant, At least six- 
sevenths of the export and import trade 
on the Persian Gulf was British, and 
in a letter written by Sir Edward 
Grey to Sir Arthur Nicolson (British 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg), annexed 
to the Convention of 1907, the rights of 
England on the Persian Gulf are 
clearly, emphatically and unambigu- 
ously stated, including the protectorate 
over El Koweit, a matter of growing 
importance in consequence of the 
schemes expressed in the term “Bagh- 
dad Railway.” All interests in the 
Persian Gulf which are the outcome 
of British activity for the last hundred 
years are carefully guarded by the 
Convention. The growing state of an- 
archy in Persia will test the strength of 
the Anglo-Russian entente. England 
and Russia stand alone in the midst of 
a crumbling empire. Their spheres of 
influence were determined by the Con- 
vention of 1907. The Russian sphere 


comprises the great Provinces of Azer- 
baijan and Khorasan. The English is 
smaller in extent, but quite adequate in 
view of the interests in the Persian 
Gulf that have to be maintained. 
Since the signing of the Convention an- 
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archy and confusion have prevailed in 
Persia. Russian interests have suffered 
most seriously in consequence of the 
disturbed state of Azerbaijan, and from 
the fact that commercial life has prac- 
tically ceased at Tabriz. Nothwith- 
standing urgent calls to interfere with 
the object of restoring order the Rus- 
sian Government has scrupulously ad- 
hered to the terms of the Convention 
with England. It has taken effective 
steps to ensure that its agents on the 
spot should co-operate with those of 
Great Britain. This is the first time 
for many a long day that British and 
Russian agents have worked cordially 
together in Persia. It augurs well for 
the strength of the entente, which seems 
likely in its influence to reach far be- 
yond the borders of the Persian Em- 
pire. This is indicated already by the 
joint action of England and Russia in 
South-Eastern Burope. The impor- 
tance of the Anglo-Russia entente for 
the world at large can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. England and Russia, work- 
ing together, will restore to a great 
extent the balance of Power in Europe 
and preserve the integrity and indepen- 
dence of certain small States, who have 
as much right to their national exist- 
ence as any Great Power. The inde- 
pendence of these little nations, more- 
over, is a matter, in some cases, of con- 
siderable interest to England and Rus- 
sia, and in one or two instances of 
great importance to their security. 
Russian foreign policy, like the for- 
eign policy of every Great Power, is 
determined by forces often beyond hu- 
man control. Their progress is not im- 
peded and hardly disturbed by the wis- 
est combinations of diplomatists and 
statesmen. After the Revolution of 
July M. de Talleyrand was accredited 
to the English Court to represent the 
Government formed on the barricades. 
Patriotic Frenchmen were pleased and 
astonished that he should, in the winter 
of his age, have accepted so difficult a 
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post. One evening before leaving for 
London he had a reception at his house 
in the Rue S. Florentin, where he was 
surrounded by the intellect and fashion 
of Paris. The aged statesman asked 
one of his guests, who was not remark- 
able for diffidence, what language he 
would hold if he were the representa- 
tive of France at the Court of St. 
James’s. The person in question 
stated his views with perspicacity and 
power. They were correct in concep- 
tion and bound together by strong 
bands of logic. M. de Talleyrand lis- 
tened. very attentively with half-closed 
eyes, playing with the stick which his 
infirmity obliged him always to carry. 
When his guest had finished his dis- 
course, Talleyrand simply remarked 
“Eh bien! mon cher monsieur, je vois 
qu’en diplomatie vous n’étes pas plus 
fort que moi.” He meant to impress 
upon his guest that figments of the im- 
agination are not politics. He himself 
throughout his long life always 
watched with care the movements of 
those forces that are beyond mortal 
control. 

Politics is a science of observation 
rather than of reasoning. It would be 
the easiest thing in the world to settle 
all political questions if reason com- 
manded mankind, and the prejudices 
and passions of men could be ignored. 
When Oxenstierna told his son to go 
to the Congress of Westphalia and 
learn with what little wisdom the 
world was governed, the great Swedish 
Chancellor implied that the Congress 
was composed of many eminent men 
who would frame the articles of peace 
according to preconceived notions, with- 
out due regard for human feelings and 
opinions they did not share. The con- 


victions and ideas of English and Rus- 
sian statesmen may be most divergent, 
but they should realize that in the 
actual condition of the world no na- 
tions have more to gain by an alliance 
than England and Russia. 


They are 
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the two great civilizing Powers of the 
Asiatic continent and although the 
phrase is commonplace, it is neverthe- 
less true that Asia is large enough for 
the activity of both. There are other 
considerations which should draw 
those Powers together. England is 
obliged for the maintenance of her na- 
tional existence to retain supremacy at 
sea. Russia aspires to no position on 
the ocean in any way menacing to the 
white ensign. This circumstance alone 
eliminates causes of friction which are 
unavoidable with other Powers. 
England and Russia, moreover, have 
an interest in the preservation of cer- 
tain small States on the continent. 
Space does not permit me to enter at 
length into this question at present. It 
is sufficient to say that in some of these 
States, Russia has a greater interest 
than England, and that the existence of 
others is of more importance to Great 
Britain. There is, however, one coun- 
try in which both Russia and England 
have considerable interests. That coun- 
try is Denmark. Those who have fol- 
Jowed the history of that little nation, 
especially since the unfortunate events 
of 1862, cannot doubt that its existence 
as an independent State is held by a 
The Danes them- 
aware of 


precarious tenure. 
selves are evidently quite 
the menacing danger, and are prepar- 
ing for eventualities. The incorpora- 
tion of Denmark into the German Em- 
pire would mean the establishment of 
German supremacy in the Baltic, to the 
evident detriment of England and Rus- 
sia. Like all other things in politics 
the idea of German supremacy in the 
Baltic is a growth of time. It has not 
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been invented by the present genera- 
tion of Germans, and may be even dis- 
agreeable to men of position in the 
councils of the Kaiser. In the early 
sixties the late Mr. Crowe, one of the 
most distinguished servants of the 
Crown in the reign of Queen Victoria, 
stated his conviction that the animosity 
against Great Britain which prevailed 
in Germany at that time, was due to 
German views regarding the Baltic 
Sea. This feeling of hostility found 
vulgar expression in the public press, 
and a powerful and brilliant expositor 
in no less a person than Theodore 
Mommsen. The position of Denmark 
is therefore sure in time to come to 
drive England and Russia to an inti- 
nuite understanding. When I first be- 
Zan to advocate a Russian cnfente some 
years ago the proposal was looked upon 
askance, and the possibility of its reali- 
zation doubted by many wise and grave 
men. I confess that although I fully 
appreciated the forces working in 
favor of such an understanding, I did 
not much expect that it would be ac- 
complished so soon, and indeed hardly 
hoped that it would come to pass dur- 
ing the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. Things, however, have moved 
swiftly, and it is for those who, in the 
coming time, will be charged with the 
destinies of these two great Empires to 
consolidate and strengthen that under- 
standing. It will then in due course 
harden into an Alliance which must re- 
sult in the peace of Asia, the general 
balance of power in Europe. and the 
preservation of several small European 
States national life is threat- 
ened. 


whose 
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I. 

For nearer forty than thirty years 
I have been a whole-hearted admirer 
of Charlotte Bronté’s genius. I have 
a distinct memory of reading “Jane 
Eyre” as a boy, and of realizing with 
a boy’s impulsiveness the elemental 
force of feeling which gave the weird 
mystery life. The fiery glow of the 
impassioned language worked like 
magic on my youthful mind, and the 
impression has never faded from me. 

Nor did my juvenile enthusiasm for 
Charlotte Bronté stop with her work. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s sensitive pen taught me 
the gray pathos of the novelist’s do- 
mestic distresses, which had a gloomy 
fascination for my early thought. In 
my young days, long before the Bronté 
Society was contemplated, I made a 
solitary pilgrimage to Haworth; I 
drained a glass to Charlotte Bronté’s 
memory at the Black Bull Inn, sat 
there in the ill-starred Branwell’s chair 
and wandered in Charlotte Bronté’s 
footsteps across the windy moor. I 
well remember how my interest was 
stimulated by reading on their first 
appearance Mr. Swinburne’s fiery 
“Note” and Sir Wemyss Reid's sober 
monograph, both of which came out in 
1877. I make no claim to have kept 
abreast of the vast sequel of critical 
and biographical literature which has 
since circled round Charlotte Bronté’s 
head. I respect the untiring labors 
of recent explorers; I have essayed no 
excavations on my own account. My 
old enthusiasm has been checked 
neither by independent research nor 
by close study of the ever-expanding 
commentary. Zeal, which is untutored 
by the new learning, may seem a poor 
credential for one who speaks to a 


* Address delivered at the’fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Bronte Society. 
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band of learned disciples. In arrest 
of judgment on what may appear pre- 
sumption, I offer two pleas of justifi- 
cation. 

In the first place, I happen to be, for 
the time being, through the indulgence 
of my colleagues, the chairman of the 
Trustees of Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
at Stratford-on-Avon. Comparison be- 
tween Shakespeare and Charlotte 
Bronté -is profitless. I merely urge 
that Shakespeare’s Birthplace Trust 
has in a very general sense an aim in 
common with the Bronté Society. 
Both institutions endeavor to keep 
alive national interest in all that sur- 
vives of two homes of genius. The 
problem of genius is insoluble, and 
speculation has as yet failed to 
account for the miracle of its 
birth. It comes into being = in 
most unexpected places, more often 
in the house of the poor parson 
than in the mansion of the rich 
merchant. Its manifestations are rare 
and mysterious. But with all empha- 
sis should it be said that, at whatever 
hearth it take living shape, it is to the 
spiritual benefit of men and women to 
sanctify the place. It is good for 
every human being to recognize the ob- 
ligation to reverence genius, and that 
sense of reverence will always be stim- 
ulated—at any rate in matter-of-fact 
minds, which are in the majority—by 
preserving haunts which genius has il- 
lumined. Haworth and Stratford-on- 
Avon may well be mentioned in the 
same breath, because the care locally 
bestowed on surviving memorials of 
their native heirs of genius draws vis- 
itors to both places from afar. The 
Bronté Society and the Trustees of 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace engage in 
cognate work, in the work of quicken- 
ing the national reverence for inspired 
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writers. I am glad of the opportunity 
of offering a greeting to the Guardians 
of the Bronté Museum from the Trus- 
tees at Stratford-on-Avon. 

My second justificatory plea de- 
scends to a somewhat lower plane of 
argument. On March 31 next, fifty- 
four years will have passed away since 
Charlotte Bronté died. The number of 
persons who saw her face to face is 
now small; her intimate associates are 
now dead. Those who can boast ac- 
quaintance with her at second hand, 
who have heard of her from her per- 
sonal friends, are happily still numer- 
ous. Many beside myself have learnt 
something of her from those who spoke 
with her and grasped her hand. But 
it was my good fortune to enjoy 
through great part of twenty years 
close relations with one who not 
merely _ presided over Charlotte 
Bronté’s short feast of fame, but was 
the unconscious model of the most at- 
tractive of all the full-length portraits 
of men in her great gallery. Mr. 
yeorge Smith, Charlotte Bronté’s pub- 
lisher, closed a long and honored life 
nearly eight years ago. His publish- 
ing activities filled near six decades. 
Charlotte Bronté’s friendly relations 
with him synchronised with the first 
decade only; my relations belonged to 
the last two. An amply filled interval 
of thirty years and upwards divides 
the publication of “Jane Eyre” from 
the planning of the “Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography.” But Mr. Smith's 
powers of memory throughout his ca- 
reer were alert and vivid. In the com- 
paratively recent period of my associa- 
tion with him, I gathered much from 
him of his early experience. Nor did 
his vigor know change or decay in his 
later years. In all essential features 
he was, I am persuaded, the same 
manly, keen-minded, sympathetic fig- 
ure in my day as in Charlotte Bronté’s 
I therefore believe that I may without 
immodesty bring some personal knowl- 
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edge and impressions of my own to 
bear on those classical episodes in the 
story of Charlotte Bronté’s life and 
work in which Mr. George Smith 
played a foremost part. 

Another friend of mine who saw 
Charlotte Bronté and talked with her 
is the daughter of the great novelist, 
Thackeray. Lady Ritchie, Thackeray's 
daughter, is still in all the vigor of a 
sympathetic personality, which speaks 
illuminatingly of her father’s genius. 
Concerning the impressions which 
Charlotte Bronté gave and received 
when in London, I can cite testimony 
which I owe to two first-hand wit- 
nesses, Lady Ritchie and Mr. George 
Smith. There are no higher authori- 
ties on the topic. I have no secrets to 
divulge. In all its main features the 
story of Charlotte Bronté in London 
has often been told before. But it has 
features of perennial interest, and per- 
haps I may be able to tell it again 
in a somewhat differently refracted 
light. 


Il. 

Much has been written of the place 
which Charlotte Bronté’s friendship 
with Mr. Smith fills in her biography. 
Less has been said of the station it 
claims either in his biography or in 
literary history. Yet, to take the last 
aspect first, it throws a very broad 
and healthy light on an important tract 
of literary territory. I have elsewhere 
styled Mr. Smith’s association with 
Charlotte Bronté, “a publishing 
idyll.” It is rare that the epithet 
“idyllic” figures in the joint chron- 
icles of publishing and authorship. 
Publishers and authors are usually 
held to be linked together by no 
tie more sentimental than desire to 
make money out of one another. There 
are notable exceptions; but experience 
bears witness that few publishers and 
authors of eminence have throughout 
their working days been bound to- 
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gether in firm unbroken links of ainity 
and trustfulness. It is a common fail- 
ing on the part of publishers and au- 
thors to regard each other as mutual 
foes and preys. Yet the facts of 
Charlotte Bronté’s connection with Mr. 
Smith, her publisher, show with con- 
vincing harmony that there is nothing 
in the nature of the publisher's or the 
author's vocation to set them at va- 
riance. The conditions of amity may 
be difficult of attainment. But my 
present parable plainly points the 
moral that, given on the one hand a 
publisher of high principle, of alert hu- 
man sympathy, of capacity to appreci- 
ate great literature, and given on the 
other hand an author of genius, of 
modesty, of shrewdness, of frankness, 
and of honesty, there is no room for 
any sentiment between the two save 
genuine regard. 

The manner in which Charlotte 
Bronté first made Mr. Smith's ac- 
quaintance is too well worn a topic to 
merit repetition here. But for the sake 
of clearness a brief reference must be 
made to the _ episode. Everybody 
knows how Charlotte Bronté and her 
two younger sisters, while they were 
in their teens, filled reams of paper 
with poems and novels. Surviving 
specimens show a stilted juvenility of 
the vaguest promise. The doinestic 
griefs of adult years — stimulated 
rather than slackened the three ladies’ 
literary energies, but their first youth 
sees to have passed before the am- 
bition seized them to see themselves in 
print, It was not till 1846, when Char- 
lotte was thirty years old, that she and 
her sisters commissioned a London 
publisher to publish at their own ex- 
pense a first volume—a collection of 
poems. The book had no success. But 
the sisters had tasted blood, and they 
now each offered a novel to a London 
firm. The aim of Charlotte’s sisters 
took effect. “Wuthering Heights” 
nud “Agnes Grey” were accepted. [ut 
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her own effort of “The Professor” was 
rejected without thanks. The failure 
did not daunt her pertinacity. Five 
times she readdressed her manuscript 
to London publishers, only to meet 
with as many rebuffs. A seventh trial 


bore different fruit. The ill-fated 
manuscript reached a sympathetic har- 
borage in the office of Smith, Elder & 
Co., of 65 Cornhill. There it attracted 
the notice of the firm’s reader, Mr. 
Smith Williams, a thoughtful critic, a 
student of fine taste. Williams de- 
tected the promise of “The Professor,” 
and, while declining its publication, in- 
vited with kindly encouragemeut an- 
other specimen of the author’s work, 
“Jane Eyre” was despatched on Au- 
gust 24, 1847. The result is universally 
known. 

The manuscript fascinated Smith 
Williams. Mr. Smith read it one 
Sunday from end to end in the little 
study of his mother’s house at West- 
bourne Place. It absorbed him from 
early morning till late at night. He 
could not tear himself from it to keep 
the day’s engagements or even to take 
his meals. The book was quickly 
sent to press. Within a few weeks, on 
October 16, 1847, Charlotte Bronté’s 
genius was revealed to the world.' 

Few will need to be reminded that 
Charlotte Bronté addressed the firm 
under the masculine pseudonym of 
“Currer Bell,” and represented herself 
as a man in all her early correspon- 
deuce. From the first Mr. Smith saw 
through the disguise. Ilis shrewd in- 
stinct convinced him that “Currer 
Bell, Esq.,”” was a woman. 


‘Mr. Smith has noted the small circum- 
stance that Charlotte Bronte in sending to his 
firm the manuscript of “Jane Eyre” apolo- 
ay for her inability to prepay at Haworth 
the cost of carriage. She asked the fi'm to 
let her know the amount which should be 
charged on delivery, and promised to remit 
the sum in postage stamps. The simple re- 

uest showed innocent anxiety lest the au- 
thor’s high hopes might be thwarted by a 
trifling accident, and points to obsolete perils 
of communication between the writers living 
in remote places and London publishers. 
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In the early months of 1848 some 
friendly correspondence passed _be- 
tween Mr. Smith and Charlotte Bronté 
in her assumed name, but they did not 
meet till July, nine months after the 
publication of “Jane Eyre.” The im- 
mediate cause of the meeting need only 
be briefly indicated. Charlotte Bronté 
began “Shirley” very soon after she 
had finished “Jane Eyre.” At the 
same time her sister Anne had just 
completed her second novel, “The Ten- 
ant of Wildfell Hall,” and was arrang- 
ing to publish it under the accepted 
pseudonym of “Acton Bell,” with Mr. 
Newby, the publisher of her first book 
“Agnes Grey.” Mr. Newby informed 
Smith, Elder & Co. of an unfounded 
suspicion that Acton and Currer Bell 
were one person. Charlotte Bronté 
deemed it a point of honor to prove 
their separate identities. Suddenly 
she resolved that she and her sister 
Anne should reveal themselves in per- 
son to Mr. Smith in London. They ar- 
rived late on Friday night in July 1848, 
and next morning presented them- 
selves at 65 Cornhill. Mr. Smith was 
busily occupied, and was for a mo- 
ment puzzled by the intrusion. Char- 
lotte drew from an envelope inscribed 
“Currer Bell, Esq..” a letter which she 
declared that the firm had sent her. 
Mr. Smith asked with some coolness 
what was a woman’s title to a com- 
munication which the firm had ad- 
dressed to a man. The needful ex- 
planation followed, and there and then 
was formed that chivalric friendship 
which only death terminated. 


Ill, 

A visit to London was always for 
Charlotte Bronté a stirring venture. 
From girlhood, long before she made 
personal acquaintance with the city, 
the name thrilled her with a sense of 
mysterious wonder. Reports of its 
splendors at once attracted and re- 
It was her 


pelled her youthful mind. 
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Babylon, her Nineveh, her ancient 
Rome. When her friend, Ellen Nus- 


sey, spent a few days there in 1834, 
Charlotte’s letters vibrated vicariously 
with excitement over the dread expe- 
rience. Ellen wrote carelessly of the 
first sight of the capital. Charlotte in 
reply confessed, by way of rebuke, “as- 
tonishment” and “awe” at the imag- 
ined marvels of St. Paul's Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey. The mention 
of St. James’s Palace filled her with 
“intense and ardent interest.” The 
thought of meeting heroes like the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
and Daniel O'Connell in the London 
streets stirred her deepest feelings. At 
the same time she was femininely in- 
quisitive about the Court and its cere- 
monies. Amid the dithyrambics with 
which she plied her fortunate friend 
on her first London sojourn, she asked 
with a comical bathos for “the number 
of performers in the King's military 
band.” The smallest details of Lon- 
don life moved her eager curiosity. 
London was indeed a word to con- 
jure with among all the dwellers in 
Haworth rarsonage. The dissolute, 
art-loving brother Branwell craved in 
boyhood for a sight of the metropolis 
of art and sport. He gratified it for 
a few unlucky months at the end of 
1835, after studying under his sister's 
eyes every thoroughfare marked on the 
map of the City. Charlotte’s concep- 
tion of London was first put to the 
test of experience in February 1842, 
when she was twenty-six. On her way 
with her sister Emily to M. Héger’s 
school at Brussels, she then spent her 
first night and day in London. Her 
father accompanied them. The three 
visitors stayed at an old-fashioned tav- 
ern in an alley off Paternoster Row. at 
the Chapter Coffee House, in the very 
heart of the City, within view, through 
a narrow passage, of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. That object of her early awe 
with its chimes and its dome—“a_ sol- 
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emn orbed mass, dark blue and dim” 
—dominated on her arrival her mind 
and heart. With passionate impres- 
siveness she twice described her first 
nocturnal sensations of St. Paul's, in 
“The Professor,” and again in fuller 
detail in “Villette.” Next morning 
“the spirit of this great London” 
roused her to ecstasy. “At a bound,” 
she said, she got into the heart of City 
life. She dared the perils of crossings 
with a light heart. The West End, 
the parks, the fine squares which she 
knew better at a later date left her 
cold. But the earnestness of the City 
held her spellbound. “Its business, its 
rush, its roar were such serious themes 
and sights and sounds.” 

Glimpses of London even more fleet- 
ing were caught during the next two 
years. She slept again in the City on 
her return from Brussels to Haworth 
in the autumn of 1842. On her sec- 
ond visit to Brussels early next year 
(1832) she drove straight from Euston 
Railway Station to London Bridge 
Wharf and spent the night, an unwel- 
come passenger, on the Ostend packet, 
an incident which she vividly sketched 
in “The Professor.” Nor does her stay 
in London seem to have been prolonged 
beyond a night and a day, when she 
finally quitted Brussels for Haworth 
at the extreme end of the year 1843. 
However great its passing fascination 
at this period of her life, she found no 
further opportunity of personal scru- 
tiny. London was still a hazy dream 
of glorious possibilities when she paid 
her memorabie visit to Mr. Smith at 
Cornhill in July 1848. 

Then for the first time, her sojourn 
lasted for more nights than one. She 
and her sister Anne remained in the 
City-for three full days. Their head- 
quarters were still the Chapter Coffee 
House off Paternoster Row. Two of 
their evenings were spent at the West 
End of the town, at No, 4 Westbourne 
Place, where Mr. Smith resided with 


his mother and sisters. Mi’ Smith did 
not see Anne Bronté again. She died 
ia less than a year, on May 28, 1849. 

There quickly followed, during the 
next four years, four visits which 
finally brought London within Char- 
lotte Bronté’s full comprehension. 
During all these visits, she was Mr. 
Smith’s guest beneath his mother’s 
roof. It was under his auspices and in 
his society that she realized her long 
cherished ambition of familiarizing 
herself with London—its thrilling 
“themes and sights and sounds.” 

Only three months of her thirty-nine 
years were devoted to the City of her 
early hopes and fears. But those 
three months provided as she acknowl- 
edged, some of the most stirring mo- 
ments in her career. She taxed her 
strength by her persistency as a sight- 
seer. Her courage was often tried 
by social intercourse with her literary 
compeers to whom Mr. Smith intro- 
duced her. She nerved herself for the 
encounters with the self-questioning 
rebuke: “Who but a coward would 
pass his whole life in hamlets?” But 
her spirit often quailed. Yet her study 
of human character gained in subtlety 
and generosity under the varied or- 
deals of the great City. In her ma- 
turest novel, “Villette,” she garnered 
the fruit of the broadened outlook on 
human nature which she owed to her 
London experience. 


IV. 

Mr. Smith was “the guide, philoso- 
pher and friend” of Charlotte Bronté's 
London days. For full two-thirds of 
the nineteenth century he played an 
interesting and important part on the 
literary stage apart from her and her 
work. His association with her was 
but one link in his long chain of 
achievement. Yet students of Char- 
lotte Bonté’s history and work have an 
especially good right to ask what man- 
ner of man he was as she knew him. 
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Miss Bronté’s junior by eight years, 
Mr. Smith had lately passed his twen- 
ty-fourth birthday, when she, at the 
age of thirty-two, first introduced her- 
self to him at his office in Cornhill. 
London-born, a child of Scottish set- 
tlers, he had already lived from boy- 
hood a busy life, and had shown that 
large-minded spirit, that keen intuition, 
that sense of responsibility, that mer- 
cantile aptitude which characterized 
his remaining three-and-fifty years, In 
1816, the year of Charlotte Bronté’s 
birth, his father, a native of Elginshire 
had opened (with a partner, Alexander 
Elder, a native of Banff) a booksellers’ 
and stationers’ shop in Fenchurch 
Street. “Booksellers” and ‘“publish- 
ers” were then convertible terms, and 
Smith & Elder were publishers on a 
modest scale from early days. Soon 
moving to Cornhill, the partners 
grafted on their existing business an 
East India Agency, and for more than 
thirty years the firm pursued in ever- 
increasing volume the joint work of 
publishers and East India agents. 
Young Smith entered the twin business 
at the age of thirteen, and at first took 
more kindly to the publishing than to 
the East Indian branch. His pupil- 
age was brief. When he was no more 
than twenty—in 1844—his father’s re- 
tirement, owing to failing health, flung 
on him the responsible charge of the 
growing concern, and circumstances 
quickiy constituted him sole proprietor 
and director. His father soon died. 
Encouraged by his mother, from whom 
he inherited much of his firm and san- 
guine spirit, he weathered formidable 
initial difficulties, and under his con- 
trol Smith, Elder & Co, became the 
chief East India agents and one of 
the leading publishing houses in Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Smith had been only four years 
the firm’s responsible chief when Char- 
lotte and Anne Bronté called on him. 
A period of prosperity was opening for 
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him in all directions, and before long 
he was to become the publisher of tlie 
flower of contemporary _ literature. 
The firm was already acting for Rus- 
kin, then an unknown man under 
thirty, and with Ruskin Mr. Smith was 
already intimate. But at present the 
only novelist of any repute with whom 
Smith, Elder & Co. had been nearly 
associated was the’ grandiloquent 
writer of blood-curdling romance, G. P. 
R. James. 

Of the first impressions that Mr. 
Smith made on Charlotte Brontié she 
has left a frank record in her letters. 
She wrote there of his youth, of his 
practical instinct, his caution, his sense 
of honor, his enterprise, his quiet rail- 
lery. But her final and comprehensive 
study of his character was made in the 
medium of fiction. There are grounds 
for regarding “Villette” as her crown- 
ing achievement in literature. The 
book is to a large extent a recension of 
her early effort, “The Professor.” But 
her touch had grown far firmer, and 
her outlook on life had widened since 
she made that first atrempt. The old 
canvas was painted anew. Characters, 
of which she had no previous concep- 
tion, were brought into the foreground. 
Bright color for the first time illumined 
the settled gloom. The cause of the 
cloud-lifting is not far to seek. The 
radiance was clearly caught from the 
character of Mr. Smith, from her close 
study of London sights under his sur- 
veillance, and from the cheerful hos- 
pitality which she enjoyed in his Lon- 
don home. Dr. John Graham Bretton, 
and his mother, Mrs. Bretton, who 
shed on the novel its warmest human 
glow, are Miss Bronté’s full and can- 
did interpretations of the personalities 
of her London host and hostess. She 
bequeathed to posterity no more de- 
lightful gifts. 

Miss Bronté has been charged with 
transcribing in all her novels her pri- 
vate experience somewhat too literally 
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to satisfy the best canons of art. Of 
that charge I will speak briefly before 
I close. In “Villette,” at any rate, she 
paints with curious fidelity many por- 
traits of those with whom she had 
been in living contact both before and 
after she grew familiar with London. 
“Villette” is Brussels; her own sojourn 
at M. Héger’s school and her compan- 
ions there form the staple of her argu- 
ment. But with an ingenuity that 
may be fairly styled felicitous she 
weaves into her canvas all the bright- 
est threads of her London life. 

No one who either knew Mr. Smith 
or heard him speak of his mother can 
fail to detect their two likenesses in 
Mrs, Bretton and Doctor John. To the 
portrayal of the son Charlotte Bronté 
brought her keen power of observation 
in its fullest blossom. The mother is 
sketched more lightly, but no less 
surely. No sign of either is given in 
the first sketch of the book in “The 
Professor.” 

Some idealization is inseparable from 
fictitious portraiture even when the 
artist draws the lineaments directly 
from life. In the setting of Dr. John 
in medical practice at Villette there is 
nothing which reflects any phase of 
Mr. Smith’s career. Dr. John's environ- 
ment is either imaginary or assimilates 
gleanings from another household. It 
may be difficult here and there to rec- 
oncile a feature in the counterfeit pre- 
sentment with one’s own impression of 
the original. But the discrepancies are 
negligible. For those who knew Mr. 
Smith, Dr. John is a speaking portrait. 
Nor does the resemblance end with the 
graphic presentment of character and 
outward aspect. In spite of diver- 
gence from actual fact in the surround- 
ings, Dr. John and Lucy Snowe, the 
heroine of “Villette,” are involved in 
some digressive adventures identical 
with experiences which jointly befell 
Charlotte Bronté and Mr. Smith when 
the writer was visiting London. 
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V. 


In personal appearance Dr. John viv- 
idly recalls his prototype. The well- 
proportioned figure, the handsome and 
manly face and brow, the imposing 
height, the blue eyes, the hair worn 
rather long, which are precisely de- 
scribed in the novel, come straight 
from the unmistakable model. There 
is an unusual flicker of humor in the 
stress laid on the indeterminate hue of 
the hero’s hair—‘‘such as friends did 
not venture to specify except as the 
sun shene on it, when they called it 
golden.” 

It is in psychological analysis of her 
friend and publisher's temperament 
that Miss Bronté shows her full 
strength. Admiringly sympathetic as 
is her prevailing tone, she was too crit- 
ical and too honest an artist to indulge 
in unqualitied panegyric. “Strong and 
cbeerful, firm and cvurteous, not rash 
yet valiant,” are the salient notes of 
her picture, and none who knew Mr. 
Smith can question the justice of the 
epithet’s application. “Much feeling 
spoke in his features and more sat 
silent in his eye.” Of Dr. John’s “gay 
and sanguine” temperament, of his 
generosity, his good nature, his amen- 
ity, Miss Bronté’s pages do not lack 
the proof. But to her penetrating vis- 
ion “Dr. John was not perfect any 
more than I am perfect.” She declined 
to credit him with the attributes of “a 
god.” She had no intention, she wrote 
to Mr. Smith himself, of keeping Dr. 
John “supremely worshipful’—‘“a be- 
ing unlike real life, inconsistent with 
real truth, at variance with probabil- 
ity.” “Human fallibility leavened him 
throughout.” But the shadows are not 
dark. They add value to the portrait 
almost as much from the light they 
shed on the painter's idiosyncrasies as 
from any inherent value that attaches 
to them in the way of portraiture. 

Charlotte Bronté’s sense of humor 
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was not strong. Though no stranger 
to the playful mood, strictly 
checked its working. She was usually 
too serious and too earnest to approve 
any tendency to levity. Raillery or 
gentle ridicule she suspected of insin- 
cerity or worse. Innocent fun lay out- 
side the normal scope of her intuition. 
Primness was intertwined with her 
passionate fibre. Hence came the 
main misgivings of her friend and pub- 
lisher. In Mr. Smith's letters and con- 
versation she noted hints of a playful 
disposition which puzzled her. With 
characteristic frankness she wrote to 
him thus:-— 


she 


I will tell you a thing to be noted 
often in your letters and almost always 
in your conversation, a psychological 
thing and not a matter pertaining to 
style or intellect—I mean an undercur- 
rent of quiet raillery, an inaudible 
laugh to yourself, a not unkindly, but 
somewhat subtle, playing on your cor- 
respondent or companion for the time 
hbeing—in short, a sly touch of a Me- 


phistopheles with the fiend extracted. 


She confessed that she was at times 
half afraid of the enigmatic smile of 
questioning rebuke to which Mr. 
Smith’s features lent themselves in her 
eyes. 

Dr. John is invested with the like 
traits, and she dissects them almost 
mercilessly. “One could not in a hurry 
make up one’s mind,” she writes in 
one chapter of “Villette.” “as to the de- 
scriptive epithet it (ie. Dr. John’s 
smile) merited. While it pleased it 
brought surging up into the mind all 
one’s foibles and weak points.” The 
sentence is an eloquent confession of 
the writer's own sensitiveness. Dr. 
John’s “mischievous half-smile” at 
other times seemed to her to betray 
either “masculine vanity elate and 
tickled,” or an “unconscious roguish 
archness,”’ which dashed the observer's 
equanimity. 

More subtle failings suggested them- 
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selves as her brush worked over the 
canvas. She was inclined to blame 
her hero for a light-hearted absurption 
in the pleasure of the moment and for 
2 masculine self-esteem, which hovered 
in her judgment between a vice or vir- 
tue. While she amply acknowledged 
his consideration for others, she some- 
times imputed to him slowness to ap- 
prehend the felicity of unsolicited be- 
nevelence, 


Though a kind, generous man, wit! 
fine feeling, he was not quick to seize 
or apprehend another's feelings. Make 
your need known, his hand was open; 
put your grief into words, he turned 
no deaf ear; expect refinements of per- 
ception, miracles of intuition, and real- 
ize disappointment. 


(ensure so abstruse bears witness to 
che exacting terms which the author 
imposed on her beau idéal. 

Every side of Mr. Smith's character 
was conscientiously surveyed under 
cover of Dr. John. With graphic liter- 
alness Dr. John’s attributes reflect Mr. 
Smith’s magnificent capacity for work 
and his methodical precision. While 
Charlotte Bronté was the guest of his 
mother in London, the calls of his 
heavy and incessant labors at Cornhill 
reckoned more than one 
man could sustain. It is obvious what 
Charlotte Bronté® had in her mind 
when she made Lucy Snowe remark of 


Dr, John:— 


were often 


I can hardly tell how he managed his 
engagements. They were numerous; 
yet by dint of system he classed them 
in an order which left him a daily pe- 
riod of liberty. I often saw him hard- 
worked, yet seldom over-driven, and 
never irritated, confused or oppressed. 
What he did was accomplished with 
the ease and grace of all-sufficing 
strength: with the bountiful cheerful- 
ness of high and unbroken energies. 


Nor does Charlotte Bronté depart a 
hair’s breadth from her circumambient 
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text when she describes how Dr. John, 
despite his professional preoccupations, 
found time to gratify the heroine's 
taste for sightseeing. There is some- 
thing like irrelevancy and _ inconsis- 
tency in the emphasis, which is laid in 
“Villette” on Dr. John’s perfect knowl- 
edge of the points of interest in that 
French town where, according to the 
fiction, he was an alien dweller. Mr. 
Smith’s exhaustive acquaintance with 
London, and his own accounts of the 
watchful care with which, at her in- 
stance, he conducted Miss Bronté 
through the labyrinth of its wonders, 
supply the key to the riddle. Theatres, 
opera-houses, picture galleries, newspa- 
per offices, prisons, banks, hospitals, 
Parliament house, were all open to her 
with him as her guide. The chief ob- 
ject of her adoration, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, became to her a familiar fig- 
ure, owing to Mr. Smith’s ingenious 
pursuit of him at church or in street. 
Well might Lucy Snowe say of Dr. 
John: “Of every object worth seeing 
he seemed to possess the Open, 
sesame! . . . He took me to places 
of interest in the town, whose names I 
had not before so much as heard.” It 
was in one “happy fortnight” that Dr. 
John revealed to Lucy Snowe “more of 
Villette, its environs and inhabitants,” 
than months could have shown her 
with a less efficient escort. Villette 
and London (as discovered to Charlotte 
Bronté by Mr. Smith) are here con- 
vertible terms. 

Dr. John’s minutest characteristics 
as cicerone are scrutinized with the 
same transparent significance. Dr. 
John would leave Lucy Snowe in a pic- 
ture gallery or museum to study or 
meditate alone for two or three hours, 
and cal] for her when his business set 
him free. He did not oppress her with 
his own comment, nor pretend to con- 
noisseurship which he did not possess. 
“He spoke his thought, which was sure 
to be fresh.” His sensible criticism 
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came from his own resources. It wis 
not borrowed nor stolen from books, 
nor decked out with dry facts or trite 
phrases or hackneyed opinions. Per- 
tinent details interested him. There 
was no superficiality about his power 
of observation. His talk was neither 
cold nor vague. “He never prosed.” 

A touching charm envelops all the 
relations which the book allots to Dr. 
John and his mother. Mrs. Bretton 
has. practically no _ characteristics 
which tradition fails to trace in Mr. 
Smith’s mother, and many of Mrs. 
Bretton’s phrases are known to have 
fallen from Mrs. Smith’s lips. On her 
first introduction to Miss Bronté, Mrs. 
Smith was fifty-one years old, and had 
been a widow less than two years. 
Her youthful spirit was undimmed, 
and her son, as he often remarked, 
owed to her shrewdness, vivacity and 
sanguine temper a large measure of 
the confidence with which he faced 
and conquered the heavy and compli- 
cated responsibilities that devolved on 
his young shoulders when his father 
died. The perfect understanding 
which linked mother and son together 
Charlotte Bronté transferred to her 
canvas with rare luminosity. 

In a letter to a friend Miss Bronté 
gave her earliest impression of Mrs. 
Smith as “a portly, handsome woman 
of her age,” and of her younger chil- 
dren as “all dark-eyed, dark-haired, 
and having clear, pale faces.” This 
is how Mrs. Bretton was first brought 
to the reader's notice in “Villette.” 


She was not young as I remember 
her, but she was still handsome, tall, 
well made, and though dark for an 
Englishwoman, yet wearing always the 
clearness of health in her brunette 
cheek, and its vivacity in a pair of fine 
cheerful black eyes. 


Throughout the book Mrs, Bretton is 
credited at fifty with “the alacrity and 
strength of five-and-twenty,” with a 
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self-reliant mood and a decided bear- 
ing. She never, we are told, made a 
fuss over trifles, and was always self- 
possessed in the presence of anxiety. 
Though she could be peremptory and 
commanding in manner, cheerfulness 
and benevolence possessed her being. 
Her son, who honored her counsel, 
called her “old lady.” His affectionate 
regard for her mingled at their hearth 
with a‘ playful spirit of camaraderie. 
Hints are given in the book of a diffi- 
cult pecuniary situation in the affairs 
of the family, which Mrs. Bretton and 
her son boldly met side by side. The 
reference to the half-told episode ends 
in “Villette” with these words: “So 
courageous a mother, with such a 
champion in her son, was well fitted to 
fight a good fight with the world, and 
to prevail ultimately.” None can doubt 
that Miss Bronté here was reproducing 
some confidences given her by Mr. 
Smith or his mother of the days when 
he first took the helm at Cornhill. 

The best tribute that one can pay to 
Mrs. Smith is that no more charming 
type of matronhood than Mrs. Bretton 
is known to fiction. Charlotte Bronté’s 
final judgment on the hospitality which 
mother and son offered her in London 
is found in these fine sentences:— 


There are human tempers—bland, 
glowing, and genial—within whose in- 
fluence it is as good for the poor in 
spirit to live, as it is for the feeble in 
frame to bask in the glow of noon. Of 
the number of these choice natures 
were certainly both Dr. Bretton’s and 
his mother’s. They liked to communi- 
cate happiness, as some like to occa- 
sion misery. They did it instinctively. 
without fuss, and apparently with little 
consciousness; the means to give pleas- 
ure rose spontaneously in their minds. 
Every day, while I stayed with them, 
some little plan was proposed which 
resulted in beneficial enjoyment. 


VI. 
There are incidents in “Villette” 
which are digressions from the main 
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path of the story. Most of them are 
memories of Charlotte Bronté’s so- 
journs iu her publisher’s London house- 
hold. They at times imperil the just 
perspective of the novel. Yet they 
have intrinsic interest from the mode 
of presentation, and bear eloquent tes- 
timony to the depth of the impression 
that her London experience left on her. 
The minutest description of the concert 
at the conservatoire in “Villette” is alive 
with touches derived from Charlotte’s 
attentive hearing and observation of 
music recitals in London. It will be 
remembered that Mrs. Bretton causes 
her guest Lucy Snowe some alarm by 
suddenly bidding her to a concert at 
which royalty was expected, and that 
the girl’s lack of suitable apparel was 
instantaneously met by her hostess’s 
provision of a new pink dress. I have 
heard that the incident, in all the mi- 
nuteness of its detail, is true of an 
identical experience of Charlotte 
Bronté’s at Mrs. Smith’s Bayswater 
home. Very familiar is the glowing 
description of Lucy’s visit to the Vil- 
lette theatre to see and hear the great 
tragic actress Vashti. The heroine 
tells how she was bewitched by that 
magician of genius, who drew her 
heart out of its wonted orbit, “who dis- 
closed power like a deep swollen win- 
ter river, thundering in cataract, and 
bearing the soul, like a leaf, on the 
steep and steely sweep of its descent.” 
Few more fervid tributes have been 
paid the histrionic art. The whole pas- 
sage is Miss Bronté’s reminiscence of 
the impersonations of the great French 
actress Rachel, which the writer wit- 
nessed in Mr. Smith’s company at the 
London theatre in Covent Garden. 
The Vashti chapter is long and 
highly strung. It closes with a vivid 
description of an .outbreak of fire in 
the playhouse. In the panic, Dr. John, 
with his look of “comely courage and 
cordial calm,” does an heroic deed of 
rescue, which ultimately brings him a 
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wife. The episode is a curious ideal- 
ization of a personal experience, not of 
Charlotte Bronté, but of Mr. Smith, 
who narrated the circumstances to her 
in a letter. Charlotte Bronté had 
been, while in London, escorted by Mr. 
Smith to one of those famous amateur 
performances at the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s house in Piccadilly, in which 
Charles Dickens, John Forster, Wilkie 
Collins, and other men of letters were 
wont occasionally to take part. The 
theatre scene owes nothing, the con- 
cert scene in the conservatoire in “Vil- 
lette,” possibly owes something, to this 
dramatic entertainment which Char- 
lotte witnessed with Mr. Smith. Soon, 
however, after Charlotte left for Ha- 
worth, Mr. Smith was again present at 
the Devonshire House theatricals with 
his sister and a lady friend. On this 
occasion some scenery on the stage 
caught fire, and for a few seconds a 
panic threatened. “Mr. Smith gripped 
his two companions by the wrist and 
with all his force held them to their 
seats. They complained bitterly of his 
roughness, but he helped thereby to 
stem the general alarm. The smoulder- 
ing flame was extinguished and confi- 
dence was restored. Mr. Smith wrote 
of the episode to Charlotte Bronté, and 
his story of the happily slender acci- 
dent and of his own conduct bred in her 
throbbing mind the shocks and perils 
of the burning playhouse in Villette. 


VII. 

The last illustration which I give 
here of Charlotte Bronté’s literary use 
of her London visits concerns not Mr. 
Smith alone, but also and more imme- 
diately Thackeray, the most eminent of 
the authors whom he made personally 
known to his guest. 

Thackeray’s fame 
sured by the 


was finally 
publication of 


as- 


“Vanity 


Fair” in 1847, a few months before the 
appearance of “Jane Eyre.” 
eray’s masterpiece filled 


Thack- 
Miss Bronté 
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with enthusiastic admiration, and the 
author became at once an adored hero. 
She dedicated to him the second edi- 
tion of “Jane Eyre” early in 1848. It 
was while Thackeray’s second great 
novel, “Pendennis,” was nearing the 
close of its original monthly issue that 
Miss Bronté gratified one of her cher- 
ished ambitions by meeting Thackeray 
in person. The occasion was a din- 
ner given by Mrs. Smith and her son 
in 1849, when Miss Bronté was paying 
them her second visit. The thrilling 
event proved for her a more trying or- 
deal than she anticipated. “In com- 
pany,” she wrote in “Villette,” “a 
wretched idiosyncrasy forbade me to 
see or feel anything. I never 
yet saw the well-reared child, much 
less the educated adult, who could not 
put me to shame by the sustained intel- 
ligence of its demeanor” in social in- 
tercourse. When she first saw Thack- 
eray face to face her shyness was in- 
vincible. “Excitement and exhaustion 
made savage work of me that even- 
ing,” she wrote; “what he thought of 
me I cannot tell.” Thackeray long re- 
meinbered “the trembling little frame, 
the little hand, the great honest eyes.” 
Other meetings followed between the 
two; but though Miss Bronté lost her 
first sense of speechless dread, the per- 
sonal association never proved quite 
congenial on either side. Thackeray 
and Miss Bronté reverenced each oth- 
er’s genius with genuine sincerity. 
But Thackeray’s easy half-cynical con- 
versation ruffled her austerity. To 
him she presented herself as “a little 
austere Joan of Arc, marching in upon 
us and rebuking our easy lives and our 
easy morals.” His personality would 
seem to have both attracted and re- 
pelled her. On a morning cail which 
Thackeray made her at Mr. Smith's 
house, she improved the occasion by 
reproaching him with his shortcom- 
ings. Mr. Smith has vivaciously de- 
scribed his own unheralded entry on 
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scene.” The little lady 


“the 
hardly reached Thackeray's elbow, but 
she plied the giant with a raking fire 
of invective before peace was restored. 
Miss Bronté declared that Thackeray 
behaved on the occasion “like a great 


queer 


Turk and heathen; his excuses were 
worse than his crimes.” 

The peculiarly severe standard by 
which she judged Thackeray has left 
a curious trace on “Villette.” In May 
1851 Mr. Smith and his mother took 
her to Willis’s Rooms to hear the nov- 
elist deliver the second of his lectures 
on the Humorists. He recognized her 
in the audience, and after the lecture 
playfully introduced her to his mother 
as “Jane Eyre,” the title of her pas- 
sionate heroine. Mr. Smith 
corded that she warmly resented the 
mode of address. But she was even 
more embarrassed by Thackeray's 
frank appeal to her to tell him how she 
enjoyed his performance. So natural 
a request disturbed her equanimity, 
and she had no word to offer. This 
slight fleeting encounter was enshrined 
a few months later in “Villette.” The 
Professor, Paul Emanuel, there gives, 
amid applause, a lecture in the Villette 
Athénée, at which the hervine, Lucy 
Snowe, is present. Of the Professor's 
subsequent demeanor Charlotte Bronté 
writes thus in her 


has re- 


réle of Lucey 


Snowe :— 


As our party left the Hall, he stood 
at the entrance; he saw and knew me, 
and lifted his hat; he offered his hand 
in passing, and uttered the words 
“Qu'en ditesvous?’—question eminently 
characteristic, and reminding me, even 
in this his moment of triumph, of that 
inquisitive restlessness, that absence of 
what I considered desirable self-con- 
trol which were among his faults. He 
should not have cared just then to ask 
what I thought, or what anybody 
thought; but he did care, and he was 
too natural to conceal, too impulsive 
to repress, his wish. Well! if I blamed 


his over eagerness I liked his naireté. 
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I would have praised him: I had plenty 
of praise in my heart; but, alas! no 
words came to my lips. Who has 
words at the right moment? I stam- 
mered some laine expressions, but was 
truly glad when other people, coming 
up with profuse congratulations, cov- 
ered my deficiency with their redun- 
daney. 


The scene of May 1851 in Wil.i<s 
Rooms is here faithfully recorded. 

Another scene, in which Charlotte 
Bronté and Thackeray were the pro- 
tagonists, was enacted in Thackeray's 
house the following month. The au- 
thor of “Villette” found no place for 
this second adventure in her fiction. 
But all the details still live freshly in 
the memory of Lady Ritchie, Thack- 
eray’s daughter, who herself played a 
part in the incident, and from her lips 
I learned a little more than | knew 
a week or two ago. Both she and Mr. 
Smith have already described the chief 
features of the episode with vivacity 
in print. But the points of interest, 
whether new or old, are varied enough 
to excuse mention of it here. 

It was June 1851, 
when both novelists were at the zenith 
of their high reputations, that the giant 
author of “Vanity Fair” at his 
house in Young Street, Kensington, a 
small evening party in honor of the lit- 
tle authoress of “Jane Eyre” 


one evening in 


gave 


nid 


“Shirley.” She was on her longest 
visit to Mr. Smith and his mother 


across the Park, and Mr. Smith accom- 
panied her to Thackeray's house. Lady 
Ritchie has written of the excitement 
with which her father, her sister, and 
herself awaited in the hall the great 
little lady's arrival. Dressed in a little 
barege dress with a pattern of faint 
green moss, the tiny delicate 
woman entered the 
hanging ou her host's 
tens, in silence, and in seriousness.” To 
meet the celebrated writer there were 
gathered, as Lady Ritchie lately re- 


and 
drawing-room, 
arm, “in mit- 
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minded me, women of the most bril- 
liant intellect and speech in London. 
There were Mrs, Carlyle, the witty and 
sardonic wife of Thomas Carlyle; Mrs. 
Brookfield, the clever wife of the fash- 
ionable preacher; Mrs. Proctor, over- 
flowing in good-spirits and shrewdness, 
wife of Charles Lamb’s friend and bi- 
ographer, Barry Cornwall. All were 
anxious to show respect for the distin- 
guished guest, and were exhilarated by 
the expectation of greeting her. But 
Miss Bronté was under a nervous spell, 
and her mental lassitude spread 
through the room. A blight settled on 
the assembly. Charlotte repulsed the 
ladies’ advances. Mrs. Brookfield 
opened conversation with the expres- 
sion of a hope that Miss Bronté liked 
London. The skirmish ended with the 
novelist’s curt reply, “I do and I don’t.” 
The gloom thickened; the lamp began 
to smoke; Thackeray’s native gaiety 
drooped; all hearts: grew chill. The 
host, unable to cope with the silence, 
as his daughter tells us, furtively on 
tiptoe made for the street door, and 
sought the consolation of his club. His 
daughter, mystified by his retreat, sug- 
gested to the party in the drawing- 
room that he would be back soon; but 
he did not return till his guests had de- 
parted. To Lady Ritchie’s memory 
Charlotte still presents herself as a shy 
and prim little governess who regarded 
children like herself and her sister with 
a freezing severity. Mr. Smith, Char- 
lotte’s companion at Thackeray's mem- 
orable party, said that as she drove 
back with him to his mother's house, 
she spoke acidly of the two little girls. 


VIII. 

One’s sympathy goes out to this vis- 
itor to London drawing-rooms from the 
Yorkshire moors. ‘Seasoned Londoners 
could at a first glance find little in her 
that was prepossessing, and many 


probably acquiesced in George Henry 
Lewes’s ungallant designation of her 
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as “a little plain, provincial, sickly- 
looking old maid.” In her first draft 
of “Villette,” which embodied so much 
of her London experience, she gave 
herself (who is the heroine) the sur- 
name of “Frost,” altering it to 
“Snowe” in the final version. But her 
coldness was superficial. No good and 
charitable judges could misconceive 
the warm enchantment of her genius, 
and her manner yielded most of its 
self-conscious crudity and asperity to 
the sympathetic influence of Mr. 
Smith’s hospitality. 

The publication of “Villette” in Jan- 
uary 1853 brings Charlotte Bronté’s re- 
lations with London to a fitting close. 
The book was begun early in 1851, af- 
ter she had twice—for some weeks in 
each of the preceding two years—en- 
joyed the hospitality of Mrs. Smith and 
her son. The manuscript occupied her 
at intervals until the autumn of 1852. 
When she forwarded at that season 
the greater portion to Mr. Smith, her 
correspondence gives many signs of 
anxiety lest her bold transcription of 
his character should cause him discon- 
tent. But the wise publisher kept his 
counsel, and she as prudently made no 
excuses. He pronounced in general 
terms a highly favorable verdict. 
Some of his criticism on details she ne- 
glected, and he did not press them. He 
hinted at some “discrepancy,” “a want 
of perfect harmony” in the conception 
of Dr. John. There came, too, a sug- 
gestion from London that Dr. John 
should in the closing chapters marry 
Lucy Snowe. But no such intention 
found place in Charlotte Bronté’s de- 
sign. “Lucy,” she wrote to Mr. Smith, 
“must not marry Dr. John: he is far 
too youthful, handsome, bright spirited, 
and sweet-tempered: he is a curled 
darling of nature and fortune, and 
must draw a prize in life’s lottery. His 
wife must be young, rich, pretty: he 
must be made very happy indeed.” In 
the book Dr. John is mated elsewhere, 
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and he passes out of Lucy Snowe's life 
without the exchange of any confidence 
of the heart. The heroine's passion is 
centred on the grim, great-hearted pro- 
fessor, Paul Emanuel, who dies ship- 
wrecked in the Atlantic Ocean. The 
knell of death, not wedding bells, 
sounds the epilogue. 

When, in January 1853, the printing 
of “Villette” was on the point of com- 
pletion, Miss Bronté stayed a fourth 
and last time under the Smiths’ roof in 
London. For a crowded fortnight, 
sight-seeing was continued under Mr. 
Smith’s escort with all the old ardor. 
Miss Bronté was still Mr. Smith’s guest 
on the day of “Villette’s” publication, 
and she was at hand to hear the burst 
of unqualified applause with which 
London greeted this last of the works 
to be published in her lifetime. Early 
in February 1853 she left for Haworth 
and Mr. Smith did not meet her again. 
Later in the year their two lives un- 
derwent almost simultaneously a mo- 
mentous change. Mr. Smith became 
engaged to the lady whom he married 
on February 11, 1854, and Miss Bronté 
accepted the long-urged suit of her 
father’s curate, Mr. Nichols. Mr. 
Smith and Charlotte Bronté exchanged 
notes of mutual congratulation, and 
with her warm expressions of good 
wishes for Mr. Smith’s married happi- 
ness Miss’ Bronté’s correspondence 
with her publisher seems to have 
closed. Her own quiet wedding took 
place a few months later (June 29, 
1854), and she died on March 31, 1855. 

Mr, Smith lived on till April 6, 1901. 
Many and vast were the new interests 
which absorbed him in the long inter- 
val between Charlotte Bronté’s death 
and his own. Many were the new ti- 
tles he acquired to fame and affection 
in middle life and in age. He has 
numerous claims to live in literary his- 
tory. He lives there as the friend of 
authors so illustrious as Thackeray and 
Browning, whose works he published 


after he became Miss Bronté’s pub- 
lisher. He lives there as the founder 
of the Cornhill Magazine and of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, and even more conspicu- 
ously as the public-spirited projector 
and proprietor of the “Dictionary ef 
National Biography.” But whatever 
recognition is due to these achieve- 
ments, it should never be forgotten by 
the literary historian any more than by 
Charlotte Bronté’s disciples that he 
was in youth the original of her sound- 
hearted, manly, and sensible Dr. John, 
who ranks with the most cheering por- 
traits of masculine virtue that the 
hand of genius has drawn. 

That tendency, which Charlotte 
Bronté so signally exemplifies in Dr. 
John and Mrs, Bretton, of interpreting 
in her novels men and women with 
whom she came into personal contact, 
is often reckoned a defect in her art. 
It is complained, too, that she indulged 
overmuch in self-portraiture, and that 
her heroines, Jane Eyre and Lucy 
Snowe, present with too little qualifi- 
eation her own outlook on life as she 
records it in her private correspon- 
dence. The links that bind her fic- 
titious personages to herself and her 
living associates crowd, indeed, upon 
the student of ber life, and this “au- 
dacious fidelity,” as one critic terms it, 
has been cited as proof of limitation in 
her power of invention. But the point 
against her may easily be pressed too 
far. Every novelist presents in his 
work something of himself and his re- 
lations with kinsfolk, friends, and ac- 
quaintances. Fielding, Miss Austen, 
Scott, Thackeray, all faithfully tran- 
scribe much of themselves and of the 
life around them. Yet Miss Bronté’s 
censors, even when they admit the 
question to be one only of degree, aver 
that she depends more directly and to 
a larger extent than any novelists in 
the first rank on the immediate sugges- 
tion of her own sensation and environ- 
ment. Neither Sterne’s Uncle Toby 
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nor Thackeray’s Colonel Newcombe, we 
reminded, has an_ identifiable 
Both, as far as are known, 
were compounded in the crucible of 
their creator’s imagination. On the 
other hand, Paul Emanuel, . Miss 
Bronté’s most complex and most fin- 
ished presentment of human nature, is 
commonly reckoned a portrait from the 
life; Dr. John, her most radiant picture 
of mankind, is an avowed delineation 


are 
model. 


of Mr. Smith. 
Broadly speaking, the argument 
would seem to merit less attention ‘ 


than has been paid it. After all, it 
matters little whence Charlotte Bronté 
gleaned her material compared with 
the uses to which she put it. No 
artist in fiction can reach a higher level 
of achievement than that of producing 
an irresistible illasion of life with its 
throbbing emotion, its elations, its de- 
pressions, its hopes and fears. <A nov- 
elist’s records of fact and observation 
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come to little unless they are clothed 
in the habiliments of genuine feeling. 
In the absence of adequate imagination 
men and women, whencesoever they 
come, move on the printed page like 
lay figures. Miss Bronté’s imagina- 
tive endowment has been excelled in 
breadth and intensity. But her imag- 
inative grip was strong enough to 
transmute her studies from the life 


into breathing entities of flesh and 
blood. Penetrating insight lent “a 
colossal phlegm and force” to the 


measure of creative faculty within her 
scope, and the fiery glow of her lan- 
guage leave an abiding conviction that. 
whatever else she closely studied, she 
was deeply versed in the human heart. 
At any rate she was unflinching in her 
pursuit of the truth about her fellow- 
creatures, and it was her patient and 
honest scrutiny of Mr. Smith which 
discovered for her Dr. John’s humane 
and cheery heroism. 





SALEH: A 


SEQUEL. 


By Hue CLIFFORD. 


XI. 

So far Saleh had not had the fact 
forced upon perception that the 
white men, had taken it upon 
themselves to play the part of Provi- 
dence to the State of Pelesu, were in 
any wise concerning themselves with 
his destinies; yet it was the British 
Resident, not his parents, who had de- 
creed that he should spend the first un- 
broken month of his returu at his fa- 
ther’s Court. 

“He must begin by remaking the ac- 
quaintance of his own people,” the Res- 
ident had said, nor stayed to think 
what that experience would hold for a 
lad of Saleh’s upbringing. “It is a 


his 
who 


thousand pities, to my thinking, that he 
was ever taken out of his proper en- 
vironment. 


The native guided by 


white influence is all right: the dena- 
tionalized native is the devil. Any 
way, he must begin by fitting back 
into his own groove before we try to 
work him on European lines.” 

taker, the District Officer who had 
charge of the two thousand square 
miles of country in which the King's 
Court was situated, had been absent on 
duty at some distance from the capital 
at the time of Saleh’s return, and the 
only two remaining white men in the 
station, the medical officer and the in- 
spector of police, had been occupied 
with their own business, and had not 
thought it necessary to intrude upon 
the new arrival. 

Upon the evening of his disastrous 
interview with bis father, however, 
Saleh learned that Than Baker had re- 
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turned, and before he went to his rest 
a note was put into his hands. It ran 
thus :— 


Dear Tungku Mat Saleh,—iI am just 
back from a long trip down the coast, 
and write this line to welcome you to 
Pelesu. I hope that they are giving 
you a good time on your side of the 
river, and that you will let me know 
if there is anything that I can do for 
you. I had a letter from Mr. Norris 
by last mail very full of interest in 
you and your affairs. I have a lot of 
work awaiting me after my absence, 
but I will come across and see you to- 
morrow afternoon, unless you care to 
come and see me some time earlier in 
the day. 

Believe me sincerely yours, 
Arthur Baker. 


“Ambii, O Ma’, Tungku! How 
clever thou art to be able to decipher 
writing such as that!” cried the retain- 
ers who were present when Saleh read 
this note, and they crowded round him 
in undisguised admiration when Saleh, 
writing under considerable difficulties, 
scrawled an answer saying that he 
would call upon the District Officer on 
the morrow. 

The boat which had brought him up 
from the mouth of the river carried 
him next morning across the broad 
stream to a neat landing-stage, 
and Saleh was at once struck by 
the trim orderliness of the place, 
which was in such abrupt’ con- 
trast to the ill-kept grounds of the 
royal compounds. Here were streets 
straight as aie die, houses and 
shops of uniform pattern, well-built, 
airy bungalows for the white men, a 
broad parade-ground, with police bar- 
racks on one side of it and a big jail 
building on the other; lawn-tennis 
courts, golf-greens, and a large block 
of Government offices. He had left 
behind him on the far bank of the 
river a native Court untouched by the 
years—slovenly, dirty, undisciplined, 
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immoral,—a place where law and order 
gained at best but a precarious foot- 
hold; only a mile and a half of running 
water separated it from a_ station 
where all things, from the carefully 
constructed roads to the grim wall of 
the jail, told of organized administra- 
tion, enforced cleanliness, and obe- 
dience to well understood rules. With 
the teachings of Raja Pahliwan Indut 
fresh in his mind, it seemed to Saleh 
that the white men’s coming had 
robbed the Court of Pelesu of all the 
romance and the unfettered, masterless 
freedom which of old had been its heri- 
tage, leaving in their stead only the 
dirt, the squalor, and the unloveliness, 
and had availed nothing to mould it 
into even a distant likeness to this sta- 
tion, this little piece of the West thrust 
thus incongruously into the heart of 
the disordered East. Pelesu, the an- 
cient, the inviolate, the unreformed— 
the Pelesu of which Raja Pahlawan 
had such stirring tales to tell—stood 
out, in Saleh’s imagination, as the rep- 
resentative of one ideal—the native; 
the trim little station on the left bank 
of the river represented, to his think- 
ing, another—the ideal of the white 
men. The Court of Pelesu, as he had 
learned of late to know it, appeared to 
him to approximate neither to the one 
nor to the other—to be, in fact, a hybrid 
creation of two opposed and clashing 
civilizations, hateful at once to the 
European and to the thoughtful native. 
In it Saleh winced to trace in some sort 
a picture of his own soul. 

There remained, then, to choose be- 
tween the two ideals—the native and 
the European; of the unlovely hybrid he 
would have nothing. His hopes must 
be fixed either upon the future or upon 
the past; the present was unendurable. 
Must he strive with the white men to 
reduce the land of his birth to the reg- 
ulated monotony which this trim sta- 
tion typified, or must he dream with 
Raja Pahliwan of a return to the old 


edn 
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order of things before the coming of 
the white men, and with Raja Haji 
Abdullah of the temporal supremacy of 
the Children of the Prophet? Already 
this question was beginning to obtrude 
itself upon Saleh’s understanding as a 
problem to which, sooner or later, he 
would be forced to supply a solution. 

Arthur Baker was sitting in his office 
under a swinging punkah, with a huge 
pile of official papers cumbering his 
writing-table. He was a lean, lantern- 
jawed man of thirty, spare and muscu- 
lar from hard exercise and a low diet, 
sun-tanned to a dingy yellow tint, and 
with light-blue eyes, which looked 
lighter than they really were through 
contrast with his discolored skin. He 
rose from his chair, shook hands with 
Saleh, and bade him be seated. 

“What's the news?’ he said in the 
vernacular. Then he added in Eng- 
lish—**Look here, it is absurd for me to 
talk to you in Malay: You speak Eng- 
lish as well as I do, I suppose.” 

“Yes, I speak English all ri’,” 
Saleh. 

“Well, then,” said Baker, throwing 
himself back in his chair and lighting 
a cigarette, “how do you like Pelesu?” 

“Pretty well,” said Saleh feebly. 

“A bit of a change after England, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Saleh. 

“Where are you living?” 

“In my mother’s house—Tungku Am- 
ptan’s, you know.” 

Baker whistled shrilly, then caught 
himself up with haste. 

“Oh, yes, quite so—quite so,” he said 
hurriedly. 

There followed an awkward pause. 

“Seen the King yet?” asked Baker. 

“Yes, I saw him yesterday,” said 


said 


Saleh. 

“Was he nice to you?” 

“No,” said Saleh, and his face 
flamed. 

“I am sorry for that. I had hoped 


that you would be able to work the 
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King. He's difficult, you know,—most 
infernally difficult.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Saleh, 
rather stiffly 

“Well, he’s most uncommonly inac- 
cessible, for one thing. Can't get him 
to attend to business at any price. I 
have a host of things here’’—and Baker 
thumped a pile of official papers—“that 
I must see him about, and Heaven only 
knows when I shall get hold of him! 
The worst of it is that if there is too 
much delay the powers that be put it 
down to incompetence on my part, and 
then I get my hair pulled.” 

“TI see,” said Saleh. 

“I tell you what,” continued Baker. 
“You might cast your eye over these 
papers and see if there are any about 
which you could say a word to the 
King if the chance offers. I wish you 
would, like a good fellow.” 

Saleh ‘took the bundle of dockets, 
pleased to think that he might perhaps 
be of use, and began to read them. 
They were all petitions addressed to 
the Resident by people who claimed that 
they had been aggrieved by the King- 
Here was one from a man who said 
that his wife had been lured into the 
house of Che’ Jebah and had there 
undergone treatment which may not be 
more particularly described; here was 
another complaining that while up- 
river snaring doves the King and his 
youths had stripped his fruit-trees of 
their crop; and there were half-a-dozen 
others, all containing charges ranging 
from petty theft to aggravated assault. 
They were not pretty tales to read 
about one’s father, and the worst of it 
was that Saleh’s instinct told him that 
they were true. He laid the papers 
back on Baker’s table without finishing 
his perusal of them 

“Oh, have you read ’em?”’ asked 
Baker, glancing up from the writing 
which he had resumed 

“Some of them,” said Saleh. “But 
I do not think you understand. 
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I cannot speak to the King about such 
things. You forget that he is my 
father.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Baker, 
looking very much embarrassed. 
“Upon my soul, it didn’t strike me in 
that light. You see, you talk English 
so well, and ali that. I was speaking 
to you as I might have spoken to a 
white man. [ didn’t connect you with 
the King—not in that way. I’m aw- 
fully sorry.” 

' “And all these complaints, are they 
true?” asked Saleh. 

“Oh, well, yes. I am afraid they 
are,” said Baker reluctantly. 

“And what can you do?” 

“Oh, I shall see the King and speak 
to him like a Dutch uncle,—I really beg 
your pardon—I mean I shall have to 
put matters to him very straight, and 
of course he will have to pay compen- 
sation all round—and heavy compen- 
sation at that. It is the only thing we 
can do, and he hates having his allow- 
ance docked. I shall have a beast of 
an interview with him, and I loathe the 
job as cordially as he can do; but, you 
see, it is what I’m here for.” 

Again there came a pause. 

“Is the King treating Tung-ku Am- 
pan any better now?’ Baker asked 
presently. 

Saleh felt outraged. The question 
might have been asked without offence 
to a native, and in the vernacular; but 
Saleh was only in part a native and 
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the language being used was English. 
“I do not think that I can discuss 
the affairs of my family with a 
stranger,” Saleh said, just as any Eng- 
lishman might, in the circumstances, 
have replied. 
Baker laughed a short, hard laugh. 
“T'll tell you what it is, Raja Mat 
Saleh,” he said; “I find it most infer- 
nally difficult to know where to have 
you. If I talk to you as I would to a 
white man, you pull me up short with 
the remark that the King is your fa- 
ther; and when I ask you a question 
which no Malay raja of my acquaint- 
ance would resent, you take offence be- 
cause you look upon it from a white 
man’s point of view. I tell you this 
kind of thing is a trifle too difficult for 
me. Let us discuss the weather. 
They did not discuss the weather, but 
talked instead about England, a subject 
concerning which they at least were not 
beset by bewildering confusions, and 
presently Saleh took his leave. He felt 
that he disliked Baker, and that his 
own indignation had throughout been 
justified. It was only natural that he 
should fail to perceive that he had been 
placed by circumstances in a position 
whose delicacy and difficulty rendered 
such conversational disasters almost 
inevitable. Unfortunately, also, he be- 
longed to a race whose susceptibilities 
are more easily wounded than those of 
any breed of men extant upon this 
earth. 


(To be continued.) 





SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE GREAT 
EARTHQUAKE. 


All in a moment overwhelmed and fallen.—Mi tron. 


A.few observations made on the spot 
concerning the effect produced on hu- 
man beings by the recent disastrous 
disturbances of earth and sea may not 
be without interest from a psychologi- 
cal standpoint at the present time. 


If it be true that wine reveals truth, 
no less does terror draw aside the veil 
of human conventionalism to show the 
true character of men and women be- 
neath. The greater the terror the more 
evident are the signs betraying individ- 
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ual characteristics; because insincerity 
(which is also a distorted form of self- 
protection) being laid aside, the real 
human being stands out as Nature 
made him. At least, so it appeared to 
me during the days which succeeded 
the catastrophe which razed Messina 
and Reggio to the ground and de- 
stroyed the many other towns and vil- 
lages of Sicily and Calabria. 

The events of the fateful 28th of De- 
cember in the small and well-known 
hill-town of Sicily, where I was at the 
time, may be briefly related. 

At 5.20, when the morning was yet 
dark except for the brilliancy of many 
stars in a cloudless sky, and when the 
inhabitants were sleeping after the 
Christmas merrymaking, a violent up- 
heaval of the earth, accompanied by a 
dull rumbling, awoke me. That was 
followed immediately by a convulsive 
shaking, which made me realize what 
a rat must feel when in the mouth of a 
terrier. I wondered how long that 
shaking would last. The first thought 
of those who live in “earthquake coun- 
tries” is as to the duration and force 
of a shock, and whether it be wiser to 
take refuge in the open air. It 
seemed as if that trembling would 
never end. It lasted half a minute, 
though the instruments in the Messina 
Observatory, which were not destroyed, 
recorded thirty-five seconds as the du- 
ration of the greatest shock. Else- 
where in Sicily it was less. Then the 
roar of many waters was heard. It 
was the advance and receding of the 
seismic waves which added devastation 
to that of the earthquake. 

Shouts, wailings, imprecations, des- 
perate cries of terror and of appeal to 
the saints, accompanied by the barking 
of dogs, came from below and re- 
sounded from all quarters of the town. 
The still night suddenly became one 
of indescribable uproar. As if by 
magic windows were illuminated as 
the electric lights were turned on by 
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the awakened sleepers. The clamor 
continued as shock succeeded shock. 
People precipitated themselves from 
the houses in costumes hastily impro- 
vised. 

A cry of “San Pancrazio” was 
raised; and a crowd of awestricken peo- 
ple hurried, lanterns in hand, to the 
chureh of their patron saint on the 
side of the hill outside the town. 

There, filling the church to overflow- 
ing, they prostrated themselves before 
the image whose help they had come tu 
invoke. Humility and penitence, tear- 
ful supplication and agonized fear, 
were marked on anxious faces dimly 
illuminated by the few hastily lighted 
candles on the altar. Outside in the 
arched court the people also knelt, call- 
ing aloud for protection, mutter- 
ing audible prayers accompanied by 
sobs. 

The east reddened with the dawn. 
The earth shook at intervals. Later, 
more of the population, headed by the 
town band, hurried to the church. By 
common consent it was agreed that the 
saint should be taken to the town to 
assure greater protection by his pres- 
ence. It was then daylight. 

Amid the clanging of bells, shouts of 
the people, and solemn music, the large 
figure of San Pancrazio was carsied 
shoulder high by many willing Dearers 
from the sanctuary into the ante-court, 
and thence up the steep path to the 
arched gateway of the town. 

The populace filled the streets; the 
slight balconies were perilously packed: 
the band played lustily; and the huge 
procession, gathering in numbers as it 
went, passed from one end of the town 
to the other. It was a moment of ex- 
hilaration which lasted but a short 
time. 

In the smal] space between two cas- 
tellated gateways, the image was lifted 
from the shoulders of its supporters 
and placed on the ground. The many 
who helped to carry the heavy shrine 
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wiped their foreheads hot with exer- 
tion. 

The little piazza was crowded.  Lo- 
comotion was difficult. All elbowed 
their way towards the saint, who, 
seated on his gilded throne and clad 
‘in gorgeous vestments with a jewelled 
mitre on his head and a crozier in his 
left hand, while the right was raised 
in the act of blessing, received homage 
from the faithful. 

Now that the music and the shouts 
of enthusiasm had ceased, the faces of 
the crowd became again sad and full 
of concern. A silence fell upon the 
multitude. The danger had been so 
recent and alarming that terror re- 
sumed easy sway. Priests in biretta 
and camicia; aged women with faces 
scored with lines; old men supported 
on sticks; women and girls in bright- 
colored dresses and gaudy kerchiefs 
about their heads; men, youths, and 
boys with lighted tapers in their hands, 
formed that remarkable crowd. All 
Were pensive, solemn, pale. They 
muttered prayers and _ invocations, 
using their hands in supplication. 
Many were in tears. It was a 
strangely impressive crowd, which had 
but one common feeling—that of abject 
fear and apprehension. Women crossed 
themselves. “Madonna mia,” they said 
mechanically, calling upon the Virgin 
and saints in turn. “Quando mai, 
quando mai,” queried an old man tear-* 
fully to himself, shaking his head. He 
had never known so awful an earth- 
shock, so great a terror, as this. 

The calamity appeared to draw peo- 
ple together. It was a brotherhood of 
grief. Companionship was essential. 
Solitude unbearable. They communi- 
cated their woe by expressive gestures, 
as is their wont, not by words. Words 
were inadequate to convey the depth of 
their despair. That silence of a gar- 
rulous and laughter-loving people meas- 
ured the “deep mysterious fear” which 
pervaded all minds. 


The strident 
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voices of the women were hushed. 
Ragged urchins were mute, and wan- 
dered aimlessly about, their tricks and 
their games forgotten. Even the 
whining beggars omitted to ask for 
alms—the money collected that day 
was to propitiate the saint and not for 
them. An undefined yet overpower- 
ing sense of the dreadful was abroad; 
it deepened as the hours passed. Had 
they known the fate which had be- 
fallen Messina and Calabria, with the 
loss of kinsfolk and friends, cries and 
lamentation would have broken that si- 
lence. But the direful knowledge was 
yet to come. 

Then the procession was re-formed. 
As the saint was raised once more on 
the shoulders of his half-hundred bear- 
ers and wended his way to his tem- 
porary abode in the mother church, 
patereroes roared, bells clanged, men 
cheered, and the throng pushed forward 
eagerly to serve as escort and guard of 
honor. The saint entered the big 
church through the west door. The 
building, in spite of danger from the 
continuous shocks of earthqake, was 
crowded from end to end. The congre- 
gation rose as the procession went in. 
The sacred burden was deposited be- 
fore the high altar ablaze with the 
light of many tapers. The organ took 
up the music as the band ceased; the 
religious function began. 

What has been related was the visi- 
ble result of the earthquake in men’s 
minds. But it seemed to me there 
was more of interest beneath the sur- 
face. It is certain that all who had 
had a share in the alarm of the morn- 
ing had undergone a change wrought 
by a shock so sudden and severe. How 
had it affected them? That was my 
thought when I looked at the upturned 
faces of the congregation as they lis- 
tened rapturously to the discourse of 
the gentle and intellectual young priest 
who addressed the multitude from the 
pulpit. 
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How had it affected him? I can im- 
agine that pity was the foremost feel- 
ing in his mind—pity for the sorely- 
distressed and panic-stricken souls 
about him, with gratitude for a merci- 
ful escape from the death which had 
been so imminent. 

But that was a theme scarcely 
touched upon as he spoke. True to his 
ealling and training, he sought rather 
to impress upon the people the teach- 
ing of the Church and a proper ob- 
servance of its precepts. It was an ad- 
dress to the poor and lowly. Pointing 
to the sacred figure of the saint before 
the altar, he told them in eloquent 
words that the disaster was a direct 
visitation of Heaven for their neglect. 
There could be no doubt of it. The 
following day was marked in the cal- 
endar as the name-day, or festa, of the 
saint. No preparation had been made 
to honor him. Though the town was 
rich and prosperous they had neglected 
him for some years. The preacher 
blamed them for their laxity. He 
called upou them to cease from their 
neglect; from swearing; from lying; 
from thieving; in order to merit his 
protection. He ended by proclaiming 
a solemn feast-day to be held later in 
less troublous times as a sure means 
of securing the saint’s favors and pro- 
pitiating his wrath. 

It was a moment well chosen for 
such a theme. That it was not dis- 
tasteful was evidenced by the eager- 
ness with which the very poor, also, 
put their pence into the collecting bags 
assiduously circulated throughout the 
church for the cost of the coming festa. 

His words produced the effect in- 
tended by the preacher. Assured of 
the protection of the saint, the haggard 
look of apprehension, that startled look 
in the eyes, which I had noticed earlier 
in the day, softened. Courage returned 
as loud evvivas for the saint echoed 


through the building at the preacher’s 
eall. 
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In times of disaster the Southern 
Italians, who may have been led astray 
from, or are indifferent in regard to, 
religious observances, become very de- 
vout. When the cholera epidemic rav- 
aged Sicily; when Vesuvius was in 
eruption more recently; and now in this 
much graver calamity, the churches 
were, as they are now, crowded with 
worshippers, returned once more to the 
fold in ecstasies of devotion and con- 
trition. 

Later, when the church had emptied 
of all but a very few, I noticed that 
one very old woman remained at the 
side of the enthroned saint. I watched 
her. She could have had nothing to 
lose by the earthquake, because she 
probably possessed nothing but the few 
rags which covered her and the stick 
on which she leant so heavily. But 
her tears and her sobs, and the ardent 
kisses impressed on the gilded slipper 
of the saint might have indicated dread 
for the loss of countless treasures. 
Was she fearful that her beloved paese 
might be destroyed? that the few suf- 
fering years which remained might be 
denied her? Or was it the fear of the 
unknown and the terrible which as 
sailed her? I imagine it was the last. 
But whatever it was, she alone of the 
many worshippers of the morning re- 
mained in supplication at the feet of 
him who from her childhood she had 
learnt to believe was her intercessor for 
protection and pleader for divine favors 
in this world and the next. 

Another attracted my attention, and 
she also a woman. She sat motionless 
and speechless on a seat. Her eyes, 
staring and expressionless like the un- 
closed eyes of a corpse, were fixed on 
the face of the saint. Intense fear 
had removed any visible sense of alarm 
and almost all signs of life. 

Fear, in fact, reigned supreme on all 
sides, and increased as the greatness 
of the disaster became known. It 
manifested itself in different ways ac- 
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cording to the indvidual. It generally 
took some form of egoism. One man 
Was moved to tears at the sight of the 
universal destruction at Messina. Yet 
his chief lamentation was a complaint 
that God had deprived the land of that 
peace and well-being in which he him- 
self had so greatly delighted. Another, 
and he a public functionary, refused to 
attend to his duties because some re- 
mote property of his had been slightly 
injured. So complete was the demoru!- 
ization no work was done for a week 
after the earthquake, although no dam- 
age had been caused in the town itself. 
The great violence of the shock of 
earthquake alone had produced the 
panic. 

Groups of idlers, talking in subdued 
tones, paraded the streets. They had 
been there all day. They would be 
there all night. Few would risk sleep. 
ing under a roof. Tales of warning 
and premonition of the disaster were 
Predictions of wise women 
were recalled. Dreams were related 
below the breath. “The death-fires 
had danced at night’—the ignis fatuus 
had been seen the evening before. It 
had floated over the sea, where it hov- 
ered in a long serpent-like form of 
glowing vapor, weird and unearthly. 
It had risen to the hills until near the 
little cemetery of the town where, lin- 
gering a short time, it disappeared, to 
be seen no more.* 

Towards evening vague rumors con- 
cerning the fate of Messina were in cir- 
culation. Nobody could tell from what 
source they came. The idea that the 
city of a hundred and sixty thousand 
inhabitants had been destroyed was 
scouted. Men smiled and would not 
believe it. It was the usual exaggera- 
tion of the vivid Southern imagination. 

At nightfall, however, a man, dazed, 
terror-stricken and nearly naked, came. 
He had run along the railway line, a 


1 This curious phenomenon, of electric ori- 
gin, was seen by a friend, who related the 
occurence to me. 


many. 
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distance of twenty miles or more. He 
had fainted on the way for want of 
food. He was followed by two others 
shortly. They confirmed what the 
first-comer had related: that Messina 
had been entirely wiped out in half a 
minute's time; that the population was 
buried beneath the fallen houses. 

Until then men and women hal 
thought but of their own troubles: the 
panic of the early morning and the 
great danger they had run. Now the 
conversation in the streets turned to 
the graver topic, and stupefied wonder 
took the place of fear. From that time 
“Death all eloquent” has been the dread 
master of eastern Sicily. “Messina non 
@ pid.” It was first whispered in doubt 
Then it was borne to 
ali lands as a faithful message of 
unprecedented. “Messina non 
6 pit.” Messina, “the Beautiful,” ex- 
ists no longer. No words can paint in 
true colors the hideousness of what she 
is to-day, of the first hours of trial 
through which she and her people have 
just passed. 

The poet? must bave pictured some 
such scene when he wrote: 


and perplexity. 


woe 


An universal horror 

Struck through my eyes, and chilled 
my very heart: 

The cheerful day was everywhere shut 
out 

With care, and left a more than mid- 
night darkness 

Such as might e’en be felt. 


But not even the mightier pen of 2 
Euripides could describe adequately the 
hideous and far-reaching torment of 
those who have suffered by those awful 
throes of Nature. 

It is well to pass over, without fur- 
ther comment, the episodes of heart- 
rending mental anguish and bodily in- 
jury; the sufferings from thirst and 
hunger; the isolation and abandonment 
of the first days; the terror of contin- 


2 Rowe. 
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ued shocks; the raging fires; the naked- 
ness; the hopeless searchings for miss- 
ing relatives; the shrieks and linger- 
ing tortures of the thousands beneath 
the fallen masonry to whom help never 
came, which other pens have described. 

“Messina non é pi.” The long line 
of stately palaces which looked upon 
the harbor and the lilac mountains of 
Calabria are now but mounds of lime 
dust and broken stone, of beams and 
broken tiles. Where a facade stands, 
it stands in mockery to cover the ruin 
within, because back and side and inner 
walls lie in heaps to the level of first- 
floor windows. The broad quay has 
sunk several feet. Where boxes of fra- 
grant fruits and bales of silk and mer- 
chandise once were seen, the sea leaps 
over stones displaced. Whole streets 
have disappeared; and did one wish to 
seek where a friend had lived and now 
has died, nothing remains to guide him 
to the spot. ‘ 

Nature has been capricious in her 
modes of destruction. A_ solitary 
house remains erect where all else has 
fallen. But its walls are rent with 
broad fissures, which widen with each 
fresh movement of the earth and it is 
but a make-believe to beguile the on- 
looker. Here, the front has fallen. 
leaving the building with rooms ex- 
posed like a doll’s house with open 
door. The rooms are undisturbed and 
furnished, as of old, with a breakfast- 
table laid in one; beds and furniture are 
intact in others, with mirrors on the 
walls, the doors ajar through which the 
occupants had endeavored to escape. 
There, slender and giant columns of 
masonry stand upright, or lean against 
opposite walls tilted over bodily. Be- 
low are fragments of what the houses 
contained. Pianos half buried, chairs, 
tables, curtains, bedsteads, pictures and 
broken mirrors; and it is sad and sol- 
emn to look upon the mattresses upon 
which some poor victims had met their 
fate when.sleeping peacefully. The 
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havoc is fearsome; the destruction com- 
plete. Only the houses of two stories 
remain as possible, if risky, habitations 
in the future. 

Perhaps the most remarkable, and 
the most pitiful of the ruins, are those 
of the Duomo or Cathedral, which has 
stood so many centuries, now to be 
overthrown. The monster monoliths of 
granite with gilded capitals, which 
once were the columns of Neptune’s 
Temple at Faro, lie half or wholly cov- 
ered by the painted woodwork and dé- 
bris of the roof, among which are frag- 
ments of marble tombs and inlaid al- 
tars, golden figures of angels and sculp- 
tured saints—a mountain of ruined ma- 
sonry many feet high and open to the 
sky. The beautifully carved pulpit has 
been hurled to the ground, together 
with the pillar which supported it, with 
the mosaic and frescoes, with the 
arches and cornices, which made the 
Duomo so rich a treasure house of art. 

One thing alone remains of the an- 
cient glory—the colossal figure of 
Christ in mosaic in the dome of the 
apse at the east end. It is still there, 
with serene countenance and hand up- 
lifted in the act of blessing, as for five 
hundred years or more it has remained. 
gazing benignly on the passing genera- 
tions of worshippers. The calmness 
of that majestic, lifelike figure was 
startling. I turned from it resentfully. 
“How can a blessing rest on such aw- 
ful destruction as this?” I exclaimed 
involuntarily. Then it was suggested 
that that benediction might reach be- 
yond the church, beyond the fallen 
walls of the ruined city, a message of 
peace and consolation in their hour of 
need to souls in sore anguish of mind 
and body; and I was glad that the apse 
had not been destroyed. 

Not only did the earth claim its many 
victims. The sea also added its ter- 
rors to the calamity. In a manner it 
was more far-reaching in its destruc- 
tion, for where the earthquake sought 
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and destroyed the living only, the seis- 
mic waves swept over the English 
cemetery, razing its walls to the 
ground, demolishing the tombs and 
marble monuments of the dead. 

To the villages of the Messina littoral 
the sea brought, perhaps, greater ruin 
than the earth. A wall of water, in 
some places ten feet, in others thirty 
fee high, rushed inland with terrific 
force, and devastated groves and gar- 
dens, roads and houses. Crowds on 
the quays and shores were swept away 
and drowned. Lemon trees and big 
bushes of cactus-pear were torn up by 
the roots and scattered in dire confu- 
sion. Boats on the beach were lifted 
and carried a distance of two hundred 
yards, where they yet remain scat- 
tered in the fields and streets, or 
jammed in the narrow doorways 
through which the receding waters 
rushed. Houses were either washed 
away or fell in a pile of masonry. If 
many victims were carried out to sea, 
others remained beneath the stones. 
The lamentation of the surviving vil- 
lagers, for many days out of reach of 
succor, was piteous and heartrending. 
One woman, who had lost her only son, 
had recovered a portion of his clothes 
from the ruins of her small house. 
These she handled fondly, or put them 
about her shoulders, laughing and 
weeping alternately. When laughter 
accompanies tears surely the lowest 
depth of mental suffering has been 
reached. 

A few steps from her a man sat ou 
the pile of stones and dust which had 
been his home. Beside himself with 
grief, he addressed the heap of rubbish: 
“If the sea has not got them, they are 
here, here beneath my feet,” he said. 
He referred, no doubt, to his wife and 
three children who had been borne 
away by the waves. Another incident 
is related. A man, who had escaped 
with the rest of his family, returned 
hurriedly te look for a missing child. 
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The bed on which the latter had slept 
was there, though the back wall of the 
house had fallen. In place of the child 
he found a live fish where the infant 
had been lying. Nature seems to have 
been grotesque as well as cruel. 

The immediate and almost universal 
effect that the earthquake had on those 
who escaped death was of stupefaction, 
almost of mental paralysis. They were 
stunned. Their power of judication of 
the catastrophe was suspended. Lam- 
entation was infrequently heard except 
when caused by physical suffering. 
Tears were rarely seen. Men re- 
counted how they had lost wife. 
mother, brothers, sisters, children, and 
all their possessions with no apparent 
concern. They told their tales of woe 
as if they themselves had been disinter- 
ested spectators of another's loss. 
Some even spoke with a smile on their 
lips. Any one who does not know the 
Sicilian and his remarkable regard for 
family ties might have been inclined to 
attribute that composure to callousness. 
He would have been wrong. For the 
time being, the minds of the people 
had been mercifully deadened. They 
had not realized. Therein Nature had 
shown tardy pity. 

In one of my visits to the stricken 
villages I offered a seat in the motor- 
ear to an official. He had gone out 
from Messina in search of lost rela- 
tives. He told me he had escaped mi- 
raculously from his falling house, by 
which his wife had been buried and 
killed and his daughter horribly muti- 
lated. He could get no news of his 
son at school at Reggio; he was cer- 
tain he too was dead. But no sign of 
sorrow, nor even of mental disturbance, 
was apparent as he spoke. Beyond a 
strange perfunctoriness in his actions 
during the hour or more he was with 
me (he willingly lent a hand to extricat- 
ing the car from the sand of the sea- 
shore on which it had been driven in 
the hope of reaching Messina, the road 
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being impassable owing to fallen 
walls), I saw no sign of the despair 
which would follow later. Another 
man told me, with eagerness and satis- 
faction, how he had escaped after three 
days of imprisonment below the ruins 
of the house where others of his fam- 
ily had met their death. He had had 
nothing to eat; he had no recollection of 
the passing of time. Indeed, when res- 
cued he thought he had been buried a 
few hours only. He had scraped at the 
débris with his bleeding fingers until he 
had groped near enough to the surface 
to make his cries heard. He, too, ut- 
tered no complaint, no lamentation. 
Seemingly it had been to him an adven- 
ture which was not altogether unpleas- 
ant. Such examples of impassibility 
are without end. Yet in the eyes of 
those who lived through that dreadful 
period a dazed look of horror and con- 
sternation lingers as silent witness of 
the terror which was theirs. The 
awakening will be terrible. 

It is difficult to account for the al- 
most complete, if temporary, absence of 
the emotion usual on occasions of ¢a- 
lamity in people who are naturally 
easily moved. A Sicilian is not infre- 
quently moved to tears, and by little 
provocation. A small contretemps is apt 
to upset the even tenor of his easy-go- 
ing existence. The trivial illness of a 
relative, the unexplained absence of a 
friend, will fill him with apprehension 
and arouse plaintive comment. But 
to-day, when he is the sufferer by one 
of the gravest calamities in the his- 
tory of the world, he is placid, calm, 
and resigned. 

This is interesting psychologically. 
That coldness is largely due to the in- 
ability of the human brain to appreci- 
ate events at their true value.  Per- 
ception has been dulled by the awful 
suddenness, as well as by the stunning 
severity of the blow. There has been 
also the association or sharing with 
others, engendering a sense of com- 
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panionship in misfortune, which for- 
bids one individual] to exalt his sorrow 
over that of others. As suffering is 
measured by comparison, so is grief 
kept within bounds in the presence of 
other grief. Thus the appeal for com- 
miseration which a _ stricken heart 
makes on ordinary occasions becomes 
futile; self-restraint follows as a matter 
of course, and resignation is its out- 
ward manifestation. 

But though this may be so in great 
measure, the onlooker cannot fail to at- 
tribute some of that same remarkable 
resignation to a more lofty cause. 
Many examples of a noble heroism, 
passive as well as active, have been 
noticed. And though Sicily, with her 
proximity to the East, has not escaped 
the influence of the Oriental philosophy 
ot “Che sara sari,” which is the na- 
tive’s constant solace in moments of 
adversity (“Come vuole Dio,” is often 
his finale résumé of a distasteful mat- 
ter), the fibre of true men and the cour- 
age of martyrs have not been wanting 
in these days of bitter trial. 

It has been asked: What has been 
done to alleviate the woe into which 
this eastern point of Sicily aud South- 
ern Calabria have been plunged? And 
it is a natural question, since the lib- 
erality of the civilized world has been 
outpoured for that purpose. 

Has the nation which now rules the 
destiny of those regions seized this 
splendid opportunity of well-doing, and 
by prompt action and efficacious aid 
materially diminished the suffering? 
Has it earned commendation by assert- 
ing respect for authority and by restor- 
ing confidence and hope in the fut- 
ure? 

These queries will be variously an- 
swered, because, as is usual in South- 
ern Italy, politics and personal ambl!- 
tion have entered the “field of suffer 
ing,” and are endeavoring to reap tv 
their advantage. The single-hearted 
devotion and true Christian charity of 
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the King and Queen of Italy might well 
have served as examples toall. They 
have not so served. The period of gen- 
eral election is at hand, and the temp- 
tation has been too great to deter men 
from selfish considerations, from unjust 
aspersions, from personal recrimina- 
tion. If at first prompt assistance was 
not forthcoming (except from British 
and Russian ships), as it was not, it 
may be urged that to be unprepared 
for so unlooked-for and immense a ¢ca- 
tastrophe is not a matter for wonder. 
Most of the local authorities had been 
either killed or wounded; others had 
fled. Comuvounication of all kinds had 
been interrupted. The public service 
in Sicily is unhappily beset with so 
many unnecessary restrictions, and <e- 
sponsibility weighs so heavily on the 
minds of all save a few courageous of- 
ficials, that sudden emergency is fol- 
lowed by vexatious delays and confu- 
sion. These were not wantiug at Mes 
sina and in Calabria. Had it been 
otherwise many lives might have been 
saved. 

Socialists (who are noisy, if compara- 
tively few in number, and who have 
their own objects in view) maintain 
that the proclamation of martial law 
in the Messina province, which vetoed 
the return of fugitives to search for 
and rescue relatives buried beneath the 
ruins, was a grave error. It is cer- 
tainly a question whether that strin- 
gent order, given with a just view to 
protect the property of the citizens 
from the miscreants who, like jackals, 
descended upon the city to despoil the 
dead and dying, was a wise one at a 
time when private endeavor could have 
greatly assisted public effort to save 
the many whose cries for help were 
heard and had to be disregarded for 
want of men to dig. Whac was the 
loss of treasure compared to the loss 
of human lives? This is a question 
which Socialists put cogently and ef- 
fectively. And it is one which may 
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have its serious political importance in 
the future. 

I have referred to the great impor- 
tance attaching to family ties in Sicily. 
Northern countries are scarcely aware 
of the Southerner’s love for his rela- 
tives. It is a culte, a sacred posses- 
sion which we do not fully realize. To 
offend one member is to offend the 
whole family. It may be a relic of 
those days, not very remote, when to 
stand by one another in troublous times 
Was necessary to existence. Or it may 
be, as is more probable, the natural love 
of kith and kin, a recognition of blood- 
relationship. Whatever be the cause, 
family ties are paramount, and he who 
ignores them or obstructs the perform- 
ance of the duties which they demand 
becomes an object for detestation. 

Although United Italy is an accom- 
plished fact, and must be so accepted 
if its Southern provinces are to ad- 
vance rapidly in the paths which leads 
to social well-being, the real union of 
hearts, the true welding together of the 
peoples, is yet awaited. If that desira- 
ble end has not been reached, the fault 
is not to be sought only in the South. 
The unrest and discontent which have 
always been part of the Sicilian charac- 
ter are still active. And anything 
which hurts their pride, touches their 
purse, or injures their cherished ideals, 
adds to the increasing discontent. So- 
cialists maintain that Sicily, always 
neglected, will never forget the further 
neglect of which she has been the vic- 
tim to-day. It is a threat which, per- 
haps, will be ignored. But it springs 
from a dangerous source—a sense of 
grave personal injury, which may have 
its further development, no matter 
whether rightly or wrongly founded. 
The distrust of Sicilians in Italiaa in- 
stitutions is greatly to be deplored. It 
is fostered by those who desire to over- 
throw the present Government at al! 
costs. In no way is that distrust 
shown more than in the openly ex- 
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pressed doubt that the vast sums of 
money contributed by foreign nations 
will not go directly to the relief of the 
sufferers by the earthquake, will not 
be employed for the sole purpose for 
which they were sent to Italy. It is, 
of course, inconceivable that such 
should be so when the names of those 
who are acting in Rome as trustees for 
the open-handed charity of the world 
are considered. Those names alone 
should be a guarantee for the faithful 
performance of a solemn international 
obligation. It is useless to point out 
in Sicily that none can desire the money 
either to be delayed or diverted from 
reaching the sufferers who are still in 
the direst want. Unsatisfactory dis- 
tribution of former funds is referred to; 
und the delay now attending the arri- 
val of effectual succor in the afflicted 
districts (except the aid administered 
by private initiative), notwithstanding 
the immense sums hoarded in Rome, is 
pointed to as a valid reason for that 
distrust. 

They complain of the erection of pub- 
lic offices at Messina before habitations 
are provided for the homeless. Bnu- 
reaucracy flourishes in face of death 
and destitution, they say. Unfortu- 
nately, bureaucracy does reign supreme 
in Italy. It is the modern hydra, and 
no Hercules has yet appeared to sever 
the many heads from its ubiquitous 
body. Italy has yet to learn that if 
public money now spent in paying in- 
competent clerks to do superfluous writ- 
ing were applied to developing its re- 
sources, the country would benefit 
greatly. But the same might be said 
of other countries. 

It is pleasant to turn from recrimina- 
tions to the countless acts of acknow!l- 
edged kindness and devotion to the af- 
flicted. The cities and towns of Sicily 
(those of Italy were not behind in the 
work of charity) opened their doors to 
their suffering fellow-countrymen with 
a generosity that was as large-hearted 
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as it Was spontaneous. Catania alone 
received twenty thousand refugees: 
has housed them, and is still caring for 
them, though at a cost of great self- 
sacrifice. All, from the richest to the 
poorest, vied with one another to 
clothe, feed and comfort them. Or- 
phans have been adopted or otherwise 
provided for. In this work Sicilians 
have led the way pre-eminently; for it 
must be remembered that the presence 
in their midst of so many indigent per- 
sons constitutes a serious sociological 
problem in which the vital interests of 
the charitable themselves are involved. 
Employment is by no means plentiful. 
Trade is bad. Commerce is almost at 
a standstill. Therefore, the flooding of 
the labor market at such a moment is 
attended with serious complications 
and fears. 

Though the daily press has ceased 
from publishing the harrowing details 
of the catastrophe, it would be wrong 
to suppose that the suffering has dimin- 
ished greatly. It is true that those 
who were left to die beneath the fallen 
masonry have mercifully ended their 
agony. To them 


All is ended now, the hope and the fear, 
and the sorrow; 

All the aching of heart, the restless un- 
satisfied longing, 

All the dull deep pain, and constant an- 
guish of patience. ° 


Nevertheless there are many survivors 
whose lot is scarcely better. Indeed it 
may be questioned whether some of 
these, maimed, homeless, destitute of 
family, deprived of all their posses- 
sions, ‘and with their future a blank, 
are much better off than those to whom 
“the feathered death had quickly 
flown” on the fateful night of the dis- 
aster. Others there are who are still 
living in open or scantily covered boats, 
drawn inland for safety, or in huts of 
badly joined boards; some, indeed, are 
sleeping in the open air notwithstand- 
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ing the inclemency of the weather, with 
no change of raiment and with scanty 
food. Misery is still supreme, though 
some kind folk endeavor to mitigate the 
distress. 

“Death all eloquent” has reigned, is 
reigning still in that island of sweet- 
scented groves and luscious fruits, 
where many have found repose for 
inind and body amid flowers and genial 
sunshine. Yet it has been always a 
land of joyful resurrection whose re- 
turn to life has been sung from time 
immemorial in its poetry and its leg- 
ends. True to tradition, Messina and 
its villages, with Reggio and the Cala- 
brian towns beyond the narrow streak 
of sparkling sea, will rise again. The 
Sicilian’s love for his birthplace will 


take him back as soon as he may re- 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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turn. The cities will be rebuilt with 
the courage and determination which 
are his own. Here, again, the Oriental 
belief in fate is seen—“Che sara sara.” 
If another earthquake is to come, come 
it will, no matter where man may 
dwell! 

But those who were present; those 
who have suffered when the sullen an- 
ger of the “deathful earth” wrought 
“universal horror’; those who have 
looked “on the dreadful thing” and 
lived; can never in brighter days be 
quite as they were before, nor be en- 


‘tirely free from the remembrance of 


that sense of littleness before a greater 
Presence, which was perhaps the first 
as it is the abiding feeling following 
in the train of the overwhelming dis- 
aster. 

Alexander Nelson Hood. 





THEIR HEARTS’ DESIRES. 


By His Honor Jupe@k Parry. 


It was a glorious late November 
morning when Robert and his nephew 
walked on to the verandah of the hotel 
and saw the waves rolling in before 
their feet, and away to the left over 
the Deganwy Rock the sun rising—not 
struggling through a mist and fog, but 
rising with certainty and decision, and 
lighting up the hills of Conway and 
flinging his rays along the slopes of 
Penmaen-bach, and with them touch- 
ing the pleasant shores of the Menai 
Straits near Bangor. 

They breakfasted at the open win- 
dow, the sun gaining in power every 
moment. So young did Robert For- 
shaw feel as he shouldered his clubs 
and they walked down to the links that 
he said to his nephew, “The Professor 
is right. The Riviera may be the 
place for princes and princesses, but 
this is the place for men and women.” 

And the word “women” seemed to 
Herbert his cue to speak, and in an 


outburst of enthusiasm he told his un- 
cle all about the woman, the angel of 
the “church of angels’—for so the 
Saxon translates the one beautiful 
place-name Llanfihangel — and he 
showed him her photograph, which 
Robert looked at as though it were the 
plan of a suburban area, and returned 
without any offers of amalgamation or 
federation. And Herbert, having once 
begun, set forth his desires to enter the 
Church and live away from the bustle 
and heat of the town—always, of 
course, with Connie—in some country 
vicarage. 

And all these things did not seem to 
Robert Forshaw as hopeless and fool- 
ish as they would have done if they 
had been uttered in King’s Bench 
Walk, for instance. For the gulls 
were calling to each other in the blue 
sky, and the little waves were slapping 
each other on the sands; and they were 
in a land of romance that even the 
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builder has not wholly ruined. And 
as they approached the first tee, Robert 
Forshaw said in a kindly way. “We 
will discuss this matter further this 
evening; but [ am rather sorry you 
told me just now, Herbert.” 

“Why, uncle?” 

“IT am afraid it may put me off my 
drive.” 

But it did not, and for the first two 
holes the uncle did not require the 
stroke a hole that the younger man 
conceded. And so pleased was he with 
his success that when Herbert’s cad- 
die told him “the chapel was the line,” 
and Herbert sliced into the hinterland 
of sand and star-grass, Robert rallied 
him on bringing his clerical antipathies 
into a game, and laughed the more 
heartily at the jest as he took from 
him another hole. 

But as the day went on the fortune 
of it, as is the world’s way, went to the 
young. With envy and a sad heart 
Robert watched his nephew driving 
long and straight, approaching dead, 
and hitting the back of the hole with 
his putt. The more Robert tried to 
remember and put into practice the 
things that the professional at Cannes 
had taught him, the less did he meet 
with any success. True it was that, 
as he exclaimed at every hole and Her- 
bert diplomatically agreed “luck was 
against him.” It seemed to him that 
whenever he made a good shot bunkers 
sprang into existence and threw out 
sandy arms to catch his ball, or sudden 
fissures appeared in the earth in the 
shape of ditches, or contrary winds 
blew the ball into the varied positions 
commonly grouped together in a golf- 
er’s mind under the heading “trouble.” 
And in the end—which was at the fif- 
teenth—golf had so wrought upon Rob- 
ert Forshaw’s spirit that he would 
have sold his soul to the evil one— 
rightly called Old Scratch—to have 
been allowed to play from the same 
mark, and he would have thrown in 
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his practice at the Parliamentary Bar 
as part of the bargain to have had the 
right to put “plus two” after his name 
instead of K.C. 

But being a strong man, he merely 
handed his nephew the ball for which 
they had played, and announced his in- 
tention of strolling on to the club-house, 
leaving Herbert to finish his round for 
a seventy, after the manner of the mod- 
erns, to whom the recorded card is a 
greater thing than the game. 

And when Robert Forshaw came to 
the eighteenth tee he saw before him 
the bunker that had ruined the record 
of the Professor. There it stood as 
Taliesin Jones had chanted of it in his 
bardic way: “the old sand giant, open- 
mouthed, yawning to the skies, lying 
in the path of the weary hero who 
seeks to lie at rest on the home green.” 

“Caddie, make me a tee,” said Rob- 
ert Forshaw. “I must try this drive.” 

And he did try it, as many a better 
player than himself has tried it and 
with a like result, for the ball hit the 
top of the bank and fell down into the 
sandy abyss out of sight. 

“Take the clubs along to the club- 
house,” he said with resignation, “and 
I will fetch the bali.” 

He walked down into the bunker, ad- 
miring its grand proportions and the 
cunning way it spread to right and 
left in sound defence of the line of at- 
tack. Down below there were many 
footmarks, the signs of the conflict of 
others that had failed, at which Robert 
chuckled sympathetically; but where 
was the ball? “It must have fallen 
about here,” he said to himself, “and 
rolled down this way; it cannot be far 
off.” 

And, as he said afterwards, it was 
quite by accident he saw it, for his eyes 
caught the noble color of the deep 
blue mountains against the tender saf- 
fron of the dry grass, and as he turned 
to look along the bunker to the north 
there was his ball, slowly rolling by 
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itself away from him. He hurried 
after it, and only when he came quite 
near to it did be see that it was being 
rolled away by a little Brownie 
scarcely twice the height of the ball, 
who was dressed in a tight-fitting rus- 
set suit, nearly the color of the golden 
sand, and was wearing a green cap 
shaped like a shamrock leaf. 

“This won't do, young man!” shouted 
lorshaw. 

The Brownie stopped out of breath 
and panting, and gazed upwards in ter- 
ror. He threw himself on his little 
knees, clasped his little hands, and 
shouted in a tender treble agony, 
“Spare me! Ob, man-mountain, spare 
me! and I will grant you your heart's 
desires.” 

The phrase “man-mountain” re- 
minded Forshaw, who knew little or 
nothing of English literature, of a 
story-book of his youth which he had 
firmly believed to be true when he 
was fourteen. Now he knew that it 
was true. 

“The matter wants a bit of considera- 
tion, my young friend,” said Forshaw, 
leaning down to look at him carefully. 
“It is really compounding a felony, I 
believe, though I know very little of 
criminal law.” 

And that the matter might receive 
the further consideration that it ap- 
peared to deserve, Forshaw, K.C., took 
his seat on the sandy bottom of the 
bunker at the eighteenth, and, picking 
up the Brownie, perched him on the 
top of the left boot of his outstretched 
leg and gave him leave to open his de- 
fence. 

“Do you know what insomnia is?” 
asked the Brownie, with a frightened 
sob. 

Hearing that Robert Forshaw knew 
very well what it was, he took heart 
und continued, 

“I can’t sleep,” he whimpered. “I 
can't sleep, and I’ve invented a new 
feather bed. It’s to be made of an old 
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sack lousely stuffed with lots of rubber- 
cored golf balls, and you will jump 
down on top of it and sink down 
amongst them and snuggle into the 
middle of them, and they will murmur 
songs of the love of the links to you till 
you grow dormy and vanish into 
dreams. Think of it!” 

Robert Forshaw tried to think of it. 
But it seemed to his prose mind utterly 
uncomfortable. 

“All the same,” he replied, “I don’t 
see Why you should have my golf-ball.” 

“But I'll give you value for it,” said 
the Brownie. “Value! You shall have 
your heart's desires!” 

“What are those, do you think?” 
asked Forshaw, shaking his head at 
lim donbtfully. 

“A long drive—say two hundred 
yards.” 

“Make it tifty more,” said Forshaw, 
“and I'll give you your preamble—I 
mean the ball.” 

“Well, twu hundred and fifty then.” 

“Straight and regular?” asked lor- 
shaw. 

“Eighteen to the round,” replied the 
Trownie promptly. 

“As good a: Herbert's?” 

“The very same; and I'll throw in an 
iippetite like his too.” 

“Ha!” scid Forshaw, his eye lighten- 
ing up. “You couldn’t promise me 
youth and good looks too, I suppose?” 

“[ could promise you anything,” said 
the Brownie, with simple honesty; “but 
[I can perform these things I have of- 
fered, if you will have them on the 
regular terms.” 

“And what are those?” asked For- 
shaw. 

“[tring your golf ball here at sun- 
set this pfternoon and see for yourself.” 

The Brownie winked at him merrily, 
and, turning a back somersault off the 
toe of his boot, landed lightly on the 
sand, and ran like an ousel across the 
bunker to a rabbit hole in the side of 
it and disappeared. 
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Robert Forshaw rubbed his eyes, 
picked up himself and the ball, and 
walked off to the club-house. 

“I wonder if that really happened?" 
he said to himself. “I Lave half a 
mind to come back at sunset and see 
if he is there again. But I must get 
rid of Herbert.” 


Herbert some ten minutes afterwards 
arrived at the eighteenth tee. He 
wanted a four to do a seventy. His 


first round on the Llandudno links and 
a seventy! It was a supreme moment. 

That the same fate should dog both 
their drives could only, one would 
think, occur in folk-lore, or at least ro- 
mance; but true it is that the bright vis- 
ions of a seventy were topped into the 
bunker and faded from Herbert's eyes, 
which perchance he had kept on the 
visions instead of the ball. 

He rushed into the bunker, but no- 
where was the ball visible, so after a 
few moments’ searching he sent his 
caddie back to the club-house to tell his 
uncle he had lost a ball and would fol- 
low as soon as he had found it. He 
had nearly given up the ball as lost 
when he suddenly noticed it at the far 
end of the bunker, rolling away from 
him uphill. There seemed nothing 
strange to him in this, nor did he ex- 
perience any shock of surprise when he 
got near the ball to find that the motor 
power behind it was a one-horse baby 
Brownie such as Cruikshank loved to 
draw. Herbert picked him up tenderly 
between his finger and thumb and 
placed him, kicking and panting, on his 
left palm, and gazed at him with awe 
and admiration. 

“So you are really a Brownie?” he 
said. 

“I sha’n’t be,” said the little chap, 
clinging on to Herbert’s finger; “I 
sha’n’t be, if you let me drop from this 
terrible height; and I can’t hang on 
much longer; I’m getting dizzy as it is.” 

“I'm sorry,” said Herbert, putting 
him gently back on to the sand, “but, 
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you see, I was so excited to find you. 
I always knew there were real Brown- 
ies, but you are the first I have ever 
seen.” 

“And I always knew there were real 
human beings,” grumbled the Brownie; 
“but it’s real bad luck to run up against 
two in one day, especially when one is 
collecting———” 

“Collecting!” said Herbert. 
it stealing.” 

“Call it what you like,” said the 
Brownie fiercely, his treble voice rua- 
ning up an angry scale. “Who stole 
our sand-hills? Who made a railway 
up Snowdon? Callit war! Call it re- 
venge! Call it what you like! I call 
it collecting, and so do the Income 
Tax people.” 

“Well, well, then, collecting,” said 
Herbert. “But why should you collect 
golf balls?” 

“Do you ever find a difficulty in get- 
ting up in the morning?’ asked the 
Brownie confidentially. 

Herbert laughed assent. 

“So do I,” said the Brownie, “and 
my mother thinks a mattress stuffed 
with golf balls will cure me.” 

“I should think it might,” said Her- 
bert drily, “but I’m afraid I can’t 
contribute,” and he placed his hand on 
the ball. 

“Wait a moment,” said the Brownie. 
“When I can’t collect a thing, I pay for 
it. What do you want for it?” 

“What could you give me?” asked 
Herbert. 

“I could give you your heart’s de- 
sires, if I knew what they were.” 

“They e#re soon told,” said Herbert. 
“I want my uncle’s wealth and abili- 
ties; not to use them as he does, of 
course, but I want them. Can you 
give me his position in the world?” 

“At once?” asked the Brownie. 

“At once,” replied Herbert: “for, to 
tell the truth, there is the most charm- 
ing girl at Llanfihangel——" 

“I know—I know,” interrupted the 
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Brownie rather sadly. “The ways of 
the world are different from our ways. 
We have to earn our wives as Jacob 
earned Rachel. Nowadays I hear of 
you young people that the less you earn 
the more you get married.” 

“Don’t you see,” continued Herbert, 
“that if I had my uncle’s position I 
could give Connie everything she 
wanted?” 

“Then why doesn’t she marry your 
uncle?’ said the Brownie, with a grin. 
“However, what you ask is simple 
enough, and I will do it and earn the 
golf ball. Let us meet here at sun- 
set.” F 
“I will be here,” said Herbert; and he 
picked up the ball and walked away 
to the club-house. 

Now, the pickled herrings at the Go- 
garth Abbey Hotel are thought by golf- 
ing gourmets to add qualities of 
strength and direction to the afternoon 
putting that no other form of food ex- 
actly supplies. A golfing professor— 
not Taliesin Jones—says that it is the 
phosphorus on the waves at night when 
the fish are caught that accounts for it. 
Be this as it may, Forshaw’s appetite 
showed signs of returning, and he ate 
two of them and pronounced them good. 
Other things followed; so many, indeed, 


» that after the Stilton, Forshaw’s appe- 


tite had a relapse. 

It was then he suggested they should 
not play a second round, and uncle and 
nephew agreed to smoke on the veran- 
dah, which you may do on many a win- 
ter afternoon in this glorious climate. 
They sat for an hour or more looking 
at the glorious purple hills and follow- 
ing the chariot of the sun as it jour- 
neyed homeward along their crests. 

Neither spoke much, for neither liked 
to speak about the one thing nearest 
his thought. It is often so with human 
silence. The great truth, what every 
one knows to be essential, that is rarely 
spoken between men. There is a bar- 
rier of shyness and the fear of ridicule 
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that shuts many of us out of the garden 
with the golden apples. It was there- 
fore with great joy that Herbert heard 
his uncle announce his intention of 
walking across the links to have an- 
other look at the eighteenth bunker. 

There was no one about when they 
reached the bunker. They peered into 
its depths with suppressed excitement, 
seeing nothing but a vast crater of 
sand. Then, as of one mind, they 
stepped over the edge, and as they 
plunged lower into the depths of it the 
sun began to sink the quicker and be- 
came a mere golden disc against the 
dark brow of Penmaenmawr. 

“It is sunset,” said Herbert, staring 
into the shadows. 

“And there he is!” cried Robert For- 
shaw excitedly. 

“You, too, have seen him, then?” said 
his nephew, clutching him by the arm. 
“Where is he?” 

“There!” shouted the older man, with 
the glee of a child. “On the grass path. 
He is calling to us. What is he shout- 
ing?” 

“He is calling to us to hurry! hurry! 
hurry!” replied his nephew. And they 
hurried. 

And the way of it, as Professor Talie- 
sin Jones got it from each of them for 
his communication to the Folk-lore So- 
ciety, was after this fashion. The 
Brownie tore along at a mad rate, 
shouting to them to “Hurry! hurry! 
hurry!” The two of them followed, 
Herbert leading. Away went the 
Brownie up and down sand-hills and 
through acres of star-grass, still shout- 
ing “Hurry! hurry! hurry!” And 
whether they grew smaller or the 
Brownie bigger never seemed clear to 
them afterwards. Certain it was that 
the star-grass they struggled through 
was the height of pampas-grass and 
was waving above their heads when 
they stepped out on to a little clearing 
before an oak door in the side of a 
rock-cliff, guarded by a Brownie po- 
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liceman, and on the door, painted in 
white letters, were the words “The 
Court of Changery.” 

“Fees here,” said the Brownie, “for 
I leave you.” 

They each gave him a golf ball, and 
immediately the policeman pushed 
them through the door into a corridor, 
calling on them to “Hurry! hurry! 
hurry!” 

No sooner were they inside the door 
than they heard echoing shouts of 
“Forshaw versus Forshaw! Forshaw 
versus Forshaw!” and they were pushed 
and hustled from passage to passage 
until they found themselves in a court 
presided over by a little Brownie judge 
in a wig and gown, before whom ap- 
peared an array of Brownie counsel, 
jurymen, and reporters. 

Robert stood up on one side of the 
judge and Herbert on the other. The 
Brownie associate called out “Forshaw 
versus Forshaw.” 

“I appear for the plaintiff,” said a 
little Brownie counsel, with a bow. 

“And I for the defendant,” said an- 
other. 

“Then shut 
sternly. 

“As your lordship pleases,” said both 
counsel, smiling amiably. 

“But I say——” protested Robert 
Forshaw. 

“No you don’t!” said the judge an- 
grily. “You appear by counsel, and 
I've listened patiently to all they have 
to say, and my lunch is getting cold 
I make the usual consent order.” 

“As your lordship pleases,” said both 


up!” said the judge 


counsel, bowing and smiling. “With 
costs?” 
“Costs out of the estate,” snapped 


out the judge. ‘Read the order.” 


He fell back in his chair and closed 
his eyes whilst the little associate read 
the order in a thin, dry, rapid voice. 
It was a lengthy document to the ef- 
fect that Robert Forshaw, K.C., bar- 
rister-at-law, of No. 10 King’s Bench 
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Walk, Temple, in consideration of a 
grant of youth, a new appetite, and a 
two hundred and fifty yards’ drive, 
these being his heart’s desires, took 
over his nephew’s personality with all 
his faults of temper, incapacity for 
earning money and existing love af- 
fairs whatsoever. 

“Stop there!” cried Forshaw, K.C., 
startled at the word “love.” “This 
wants further consideration.” 

“You can’t have further considera- 
tion in a Court of Changery,” said the 
judge, waking up and smiling at For- 
shaw’s ignorance. “You should con- 
sider things before you go to law, or 
afterwards when you get the bill of 
costs. If we began to consider things 
here we should never get our work 
done. You should come here ready 
to do business. If you want to change 
places, change places. If you don’t, 
let me get to my lunch.” 

“But do you mean to say,” said Rob- 
ert Forshaw, “if I want to drive a long 
ball and have an appetite like Her- 
bert’s that I’ve got to take on all his 
personality?” 

“And do you really mean,” cried Her- 
bert aghast, “that if [ am to have 
money and power I have to take on iny 
uncle’s—well, drawbacks?” 

“You've hit it, young man,” said the 
judge. “A Court of Changery is a 
Court of Equity. You want money 
and power, and your uncle wants 
health and youth, much of which he 
might have retained if he had not been 
so greedy of money and good living. 
You each go about envying each other 
and crying aloud, ‘Why am I not rich 
like my uncle? Why am I not young 
like my nephew?’ These are your 
hearts’ desires. Now, equity says you 
can obtain relief, but you must take 
the burdens as well as the benefits of 
what you desire. Don’t waste the time 
of the court any more. _ I skal! con- 
firm the order.” 

Robert looked at Herbert and Her- 
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bert iooked at Robert. The judge 
looked at his watch. 

“What do you say, my boy?” asked 
Robert. 

“I don’t think it is good enough, 
uncle.” 

“No one ever did,” chuckled the 
judge. And he gathered up his robes 
and bolted through a little door at the 
back of the Bench, and a faint but 
pleasant odor of grilled mutton chop 
stole across the emptying court. 

And coming to the hotel, they found 
the Professor had arrived to join them 
for a few days’ holiday. And after 
dinner, when they told him their story, 
he being a Welshman marvelled not at 
all, but only rallied them on their 
faint-heartedness. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “I am glad 
for some things that you have remained 
as you are, for to-morrow I am ex- 
pecting as my guest a young lady, the 
daughter of my oldest and dearest 


friend.” 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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Herbert blushed. 

“You are quite right, Herbert. It 
is Connie.” 

Robert Forshaw remembered with a 
smile the wording of the order in the 
Court of Changery. 

“And when I have introduced you to 
the young lady,” said the Professor, 
“then, Forshaw, I want you to be the 
good fairy to these young people, for 
you can do much to grant them their 
hearts’ desires, which I believe are 
hopelessly involved in Changery.” 


“And so Herbert is to have his 
heart’s desires after all,” said Robert 
Forshaw, with a mock sigh. “And 
what is to become of me?” 

“You and I,” said the Professor, plac- 
ing his hand gently on his friend's 
shoulder, “you and I are going to stay 
here and play golf until you can return 
to London with an appetite—a real 
Welsh appetite.” 





A PROTEST FROM PARNASSUS. 
In apprehension of the Daylight Saving Bill. 


Say, have the lees of the earth such a dreg as us : 
Bards if we bow to this tyrannous Bill, 
Rise ere we want to, and saddle our Pegasus 
Early by order?—I’m blowed if we will! 
Was it for this that the Barons at Runnymede 
Wrested a Charter of freedom from John, 
Toasting the health of its clauses in honeymead ?— 
Did they? I don’t know, but let us get on. 


I that have sung you what windblossoms blow lowest 
Down in the valley where dances the fay, 
Am I to rise when the lark is a soloist, 
Merely to humor a Government, eh? 
Am I to make my melodious madrigals 
Out on the lawn at an hour when the thrush 
Shortens the glee of the worm and his glad wriggles, 
Rather than roam when the nightingales gush. 
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No, and I deem not the multitude fortunate 
Thinking to lengthen the hours of the light; 
Is not the daytime exacting, importunate, 
Utterly vulgar compared with the night? 
See where Amyntas, and goodness! how smart a miss, 
Twining their arms when the gloom has begun, 
Utter at ease in the empire of Artemis 
Twaddle they never could talk in the sun. 


“Cricket” (the fanatics urge) and “economy,” 
“Saving of gas’—do I care about that? 

Think of the charm of our childhood’s astronomy, 
Think of the soft and marsupial bat: 

Think of the authors of sonnets that ruminate 
Under the stars by the silvery Thames; 

Think of the thousands of ads. that illuminate 
London by night with electrical gems. 


No, by the might of the Muses that foster us! 
Let them, advancing the hands of the clock, 
Force on the masses a wholly preposterous 
System—but we will be firm as a rock. 
Others, surprising the sun in his chariot 
Long ere their wont, may submissively delve, 
We must demand of Eliza (or Harriet) 
Not to be called at eleven, but twelve. 


Punch. 





MR. SWINBURNE AS A MASTER OF METRE. 


By the death of Mr. Swinburne a 
great name is lost to contemporary lit- 
erature. We say “name” advisedly, 
for Mr. Swinburne’s tribute to that lit- 
erature was finished, and it was in 
no sense likely that he would add to his 
poetic achievement. He was rather a 
survival of the Victorian age than an 
active force in the verse of the pres- 
ent age. That fact makes it easier to 
estimate his place in English poetry 
than if his genius was still in process 
of development, and his poetic methods 
were still matters of active controversy. 
The essential fact about Mr. Swinburne 
is that he was a learned poet, learned 
not simply in the literatures of ancient 
and modern times, and especially iu 


English literature, but learned perhaps 
in a higher degree than any of his con- 
temporaries or predecessors in the lore 
and science of verse. Mr. Swinburne 
has been praised as a great master of 
melody; but herein lies an error. He 
was a great master of metre rather 
than of melody, if by melody we mean, 
as we should, the natural and inevita- 
ble sense of music in words. Mr. Swin- 
burne understood how to use every me- 
trical device that had ever been at- 
tempted in English verse, but he was 
not born with that melodious instinct 
which belonged supremely to Shakes- 
peare, and in a less degree to Words- 
worth, to Coleridge, and to Tennyson. 
We do not, of course, mean by this that 
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Mr. Swinburne had not an extraordi- 
narily acute ear. No man ever had 
ene more acute. But his metrical ef- 
fects were produced by a conscious, 
or even a mechanical, process rather 
than by an inborn and unconscious feel- 
ing for rhythm and harmony. That is 
why his verse, which at first aston- 
ishes us by its perfection of sound, in 
the end is apt to weary and prove un- 
satisfying. There is too much atrti- 
fice and too little inspiration. It is the 
difference between 


On such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her .hand 


and 


Maiden and Mistress of the months and 
stars, 

Now folded in the flowerless fields of 
Heaven. 


Take, for further example, Mr. Swin- 
burne’s use of the ten-syllable heroic 
couplet. If we read four or five dis- 
tiches, say. of the Prelude to ‘Tristram 
of Lyonesse,” we are enchanted, and 
feel inclined to declare that Mr. Swin- 
burne has enlarged even the scope of 
that magnificent metre. What could 
be more captivating than the tribute 
to Shakespeare’s Juliet ?— 


The keen girl-star of golden Juliet 
bears 

Light northward to the month whose 
forehead wears 

Her name for flower upon it, and his 
trees 

Mix their deep English song with Vero- 
nese. 


If, however, we read on, the glamor 
and the charm gradually seem to dis- 
appear, not because there is any real 
deterioration in the verse, but because 
we begin to realize that what is de- 
lighting us is an artifice rather than 
a natural gift. To borrow a metaphor 
from music, the execution, though very 
brilliant, is of the mechanical order, 


and acquired by skill and practice 
rather than by inspiration. The more 
closely we read Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry, the more clearly does this de- 
fect stand out. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that the real way to enjoy 
his verse is to read, or, still better, to 
speak, it in short quotations. Take, 
for example, that magnificent couplet 
in the poem on the launching of the 
“Livadia,” the great yacht which was 
designed as a floating city of refuge 
for the Tsar, but which he never used: 


With Death for helmsman and Despair 
for star 

And the white foam to cover the White 
Tsar. 


That is a glorious piece of metre and 
rhetoric. Unfortunately, however, 
though the ear is delighted by one such 
anvil stroke, it wearies when they are 
repeated again and again with mechan- 
ical precision. Take another example. 
Who can read without a thrill of rapt- 
ure the couplet:— 


And hushed the _ torrent-tongued ra- 
vines 
With thunders of our tambourines? 


We turn to the poem, the Prelude to 
“The Songs before Sunrise,” and find 
plenty of lines to match those we have 
just given, but here, as before, our de- 
light is spoiled by the mechanical way 
in which the effect is produced. We 
turn from such “intricacies of laborious 
song” to the simpler rhythms of an 
older, austerer tradition. Browning 
never approached Mr. Swinburne in the 
matter of metrical science, and Ten- 
nyson, great student as he was of our 
literature and language, had nothing 
like his younger contemporary’s learn- 
ing. And yet in both cases how far 
more moving are the harmonies pro- 
duced. Mr. Swinburne could never 
have written the “Toccata of Galup- 
pi's.” Again, if he had trie] to adapt 
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for lyrical purposes the quatrain of 
Omar—he used it, of course unadapted, 
in his “Laus Veneris’—as did Tenny- 
son in “The Daisy,” how very different 
and how far less satisfying would in 
all probability have been the result. 

If we attempt to follow in detail! Mr. 
Swinburne’s method of dealing with 
English metres, we shall realize what, 
for want of a better phrase, we have 
called the mechanical nature of his 
music. Again and again we see that 
in the course of his wide reading he 
has noted some metrical device, used 
perhaps accidentally by an earlier poet, 
and has realized that it could be fash- 
ioned into a new and conscious metre. 
All the world knows, and is delighted 
by, the charm and movement of Mr. 
Swinburne’s 


If you were April's lady 
And I were lord in May. 


Yet comparatively few people realize 
that the genesis of the metre is to be 
found in a second-rate song in one of 
Dryden’s plays. To show we are not 
exaggerating, let us contrast a verse 
from Dryden’s lyric with one from that 
of Mr. Swinburne. Here is Dryden's 
commonplace and conventional song:— 


The Passion you pretended 
Was only to obtain; 

But when the charm is ended, 
The charmer you disdain. 
Your love by ours we measure, 
Till we have lost our treasure; 
For dying is a pleasure, 

When living is a pain. 


Here is the noble use Mr. Swinburne 
made of this vulgar example:— 





If you were April’s lady 
And I were lord in May, 


We'd throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with flowers, 
Till day, like night, were shady, 
And night were bright like day, 
If you were April’s lady 
And I were lord in May. 


Mr. Swinburne as 


Take hands and part with laughter, 





a Master of Metre. 





No doubt the rhymes are very differ- 
ently arranged by Mr. Swinburne, and 
with far greater skill, but we cannot 
doubt that Dryden’s song is the crude 
briar on which by grafting and selec- 
tion Mr. Swinburne grew his many- 
petalled rose. 

A commoner example of this power 
of adaptation is, of course, to be found 
in the “Dolores” measure. Mr. Swia- 
burne saw that the anapaests Praed had 
used for humorous verse and drawing- 
room satire might easily be employed 
for serious poetry. Again, till his time, 
with one, or possibly two, exceptions, 
dactylic and semi-dactylic measures 
were unknown in our poetic literature. 
Mr. Swinburne, however, must have 
noted Waller’s exquisite song which be- 
gins:— 

Hylas, oh Hylas, why sit we mute 
Now that each bird saluteth the 


spring? 
Tie up the slackened strings of thy 
lute, 
Never mayst thou want matter to 
sing. 


Like a scientific gardener, he took the 
flower, transplanted it, crossed it, and 
developed it till he gave the world such 
a measure as that of “Hesperia” :-— 


Out of the golden, remote wild West, 
where the sea without shore is. 


Another example of Mr. Swinburne’s 
marvellous capacity for finding a tiny 
flower selfsown in some other poet’s 
garden and developing it into a new 
variety may here be given. Thou- 
sands of readers know and rejoice in 
the hurrying words of Mr. Swinburne'’s 
“Rococo” :— 


Touch lips and part with tears. 


Once more and no more after, 


Whatever comes with years, 


We twain shall not re-measure 


The ways that left us twain, 


Nor crush the lees of pleasure 


From sanguine grapes of pain. 
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At first sight it seems as if Mr. Swin- 
burne, by a judicious disposal of his 
emphatic words, had contrived to dis- 
cover an entirely new rhythm for iam- 
bic verse, for, unless by accident, the 
students of our literature will recall no 
other poem which has quite this lilt. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, Landor had 
used it before him. In this case again, 
no doubt, ‘Mr. Swinburne had taken up 
and developed a metre that had 
charmed him in the work of a poet 
whom he so greatly admired. Here 
is Landor’s poem:— 


If you no longer love me © 
To friendship why pretend? 
Unworthy was the lover, 
Unworthy be the friend. 
I know there is another 
Of late preferred to me. 
Recovered is your freedom 
And I myself am free. 
I’ve seen the bird that summer 
Deluded from its spray 
Return again in winter 
And grieve she fled away. 


Mr. Swinburne’s poem is, of course, a 
garden variety, but it is impossible not 
to recognize its origin in Landor’s sim- 
pler lyric. It may interest our readers 
if we give yet one more example. In 
Shelley's “Hellas” one of the choruses 
contains the lines— 


A power from the unknown God 
A Promethean conqueror came— 


an exquisite verbal rhythm, but, curi- 
ously enough, one which Shelley did 
not follow up. Mr. Swinburne, how- 
ever, saw what could be made of this 
happy accident, and used it in that 
memorable chorus in “Atalanta in Cal- 
ydon” which so delighted the world in 
the “sixties” :— 


Before the beginning of years 
There came to the making of man. 


Though we have pointed out that Mr. 
Swinburne was to some extent a “nur- 


seryman” in the world of poetry, it 
must not be supposed that we fail to 
realize the wonderful science of his 
achievement. If his metrical devices 
cannot claim inspiration, they have at 
any rate given unfeigned delight to his 
Own generation, and will give it, we 
believe, to future generations. Metri- 
cal triumphs such as his will not die, 
but will survive as long as the English 
language. It is indeed to his metre 
that Mr. Swinburne will owe his share 
of immortality. Strangely enough, at 
the beginning of his career his verse 
was thought to be unintelligible. Asa 
matter of fact, it is ordinarily per- 
fectly clear. He was not a poet whose 
thoughts were deep or subtle, and as a 
rule the themes he chose were simple 
and elemental. But though Mr. Swin- 
burne was in intent a decorative poet, 
we must never forget that he was also 
a true Englishman. MHe despised the 
notion that a poet's business was 
merely to give pleasure to the senses. 
Sprung from a race of sailors, he was 
a fervent lover of his country, while 
his passion for liberty was deep and 
sincere. 

Before we close our attempt to esti- 
mate the debt of our literature to Mr. 
Swinburne, we must say a word of 
him as a critic, or rather an apprecia- 
tor, for critic he was not. The bent of 
his genius led him both to condemn 
and to praise too strongly, but in spite 
of this defect he was a most interest- 
ing and stimulating commentator upon 
other men’s work. Our _ literature 
would be distinctly the poorer if we did 
not possess his writings on the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, and especially on 
Shakespeare, for in his devotion to 
Shakespeare he never faltered. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, his estimates of the 
Elizabethan poets came very near to 
inspiration, as, for example, in his de- 
scription of Webster as “a creek or in- 
let in the ocean which is Shakespeare.” 
That was a literary aside worthy of 
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Coleridge or De Quincey. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s writings on his poetic contem- 
poraries are often most vivifying. The 
present writer will never forget the 
delight with which, as a boy, he read 
the essay on the poetry of Matthew Ar- 
nold in Mr. Swinburne’s volume of 
“Essays and Studies.” Nothing could 
The Spectator. 
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be more delightful than the way in 
which Mr. Swinburne took his reader 
by the hand and led him through that 
great and noble garden, pointing out 
with fervor and generosity all the va- 
ried beauties of flower and border, of 
fountain and pleasaunce, of arching 
stems and twining boughs. 








The parks and gardens of London 
are the haunt each year of a far larger 
number of wild birds than is generally 
supposed. Only by constant watching, 
especially about the great migration 
times in spring and early autumn, can 
a full idea be obtained of the large 
variety of shy and elusive species 
which pause for a few hours in the 
chief London parks. as they seek or 
leave their summer nesting-places. <A 
number of these passing visitors to 
London, such as the wheatear, the 
redstart, the sandpiper, the kingfisher, 
and the great crested grebe, are by no 
means familiar to the eyes of many 
country dwellers; and many Londoners 
who look with interest for the brilliant 
kingfisher by the backwaters of the 
Upper Thames, or have learnt to recog- 
nize the white-patched wheatear on 
some airy Sussex down, would be 
much surprised to learn that both these 
birds are by no means unknown in 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. 
But besides the surprising list of those 
birds which in London are essentially 
birds of passage, there is a sufficiently 
large group of birds which are regular 
residents for the whole or half of the 
year to give uninterrupted interest to 
city-dwelling bird-lovers and _ effect- 


ually to save London from the reproach 
of being a birdless city. 

There are some birds which find in 
London a refuge from country dangers 
and others which thrive even better in 
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London than in places less thronged 
with men. ‘The most conspicuous ex- 
ample of the class which finds greater 
security in London is the carrion 
crow. One of the worst of enemies 
to eggs and young birds and helpless 
ewes or lambs, the crow suffers such 
persecution in the country from farm- 
ers and gamekeepers that all his cun- 
ning cannot save him. He is far com- 
moner in the London parks and squares 
than on many a wild Welsh mountain 
or in the depths of the Hampshire oak 
woods. It is hardly possible to cross 
Kensington Gardens without seeing 
his lean black form cresting some top- 
most bough or hearing the harsh “krar, 
krar,” which is so distinct, in spite of 
its general similarity, from the honest 
caw of the rook. To rooks, as to other 
members of his own tribe, the crow in 
London maintains a steady hostility, 
softened neither by the claims of kin- 
ship nor by any mitigating influence of 
a common exile. The Gray’s Inn rook- 
ery—one of the very few survivors of 
an earlier and greener London—has 
been harried in late years by the 
crows till it has seemed near to ex- 
tinction. The same terrorism appears 
to prevent the jackdaws from settling 
in the hollow elms in Kensington Gar- 
dens. In spring the jackdaws may be 
seen prospecting about the outskirts of 
the Gardens in parties of a few pairs 
of birds; but as soon as their casual 
cackle draws a carrion crow to the spot 
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they flee in consternation, and seem 
seldom to wish to linger long in the 
ground held by the tyrants. 

The brown ow! is another bird of 
prey which is still hunted down in 
many country districts, though with 
far less reason than the crow, and 
seems glad to find a_ refuge in 
London. Though a far shyer bird 
than the crow, it is aided by its 
nocturnal habits in adapting itself 
to London life; and it is not un- 
common among the old trees in the 
larger London gardens, planted a cen- 
tury or more ago. Until the last three 
or four years a large elm in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, not far from the Speke 
obelisk, was haunted every winter by 
a brown owl, or more probably by a 
pair of them. The large downy feath- 
ers could be seen from time to time 
about the mouth of a dark hole over- 
head; and there were constant signs 
of the birds’ presence in the fallen cast- 
ings, each consisting of the skull, 
bones, and feathers of a London spar- 
row, which were strewn at the foot of 
the tree. These signs reappeared an- 
nually about the end of October, and 
ceased for the summer in March. Ap- 
parently the owls went further afield 
for the nesting-season, when a more 
abundant and varied diet than toujours 
woineau was demanded by the growing 
young. The larder of a brood of young 
brown owls includes such dainties as 
newts and large beetles, of which 
Kensington is no longer prodigal. VPos- 
sibly the scarcity of good owl-proof 
cover in the neighborhood of Kensing- 
ton Gardens is one reason which has 
led the sparrows of this district to rvost 
in winter on the three plane-trees at 
the top of the Fulham-road. The sight 
of scores of sparrows tucked up for the 
night on these bare branches, under the 
full glare of the electric arc-light, with 
their shadows making round blurs on 
the pavement, is one of the most cu- 
rious in London bird life. Even in 
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London, where all birds are strangers 
in alien surroundings, the ancient strife 
of race with race continues. Within 
the London boundaries it cannot liter- 
ally be said that “the sparrow is 
speared by the shrike”; for the shrike. 
after all, is chiefly a bird of prey 
among the larger outdoor insects, and 
could find small sustenance in the Lon- 
don parks. But the owl, and probably 
also the crow, still vindicate upon the 
London sparrows, for all their urban 
prosperity, the inexorable natural law. 

In London the sparrow’s opportuni- 
ties for ravaging are comparatively re- 
stricted, and he is generally viewed 
with a tolerance, or even a_senti- 
mental affection, which is far from be- 
ing extended to him in most country 
and suburban districts. Though he 
shows fewer signs of real intelligence 
than many other birds, his hardness, 
activity, and unabashed readiness in 
every emergency give him a unique 
equipment for the needs of London life. 
The tricks of the sparrow add a per- 
petual undercurrent of humor to the 
traffic of the London streets. The bird 
finds a frankly irreverent satisfaction 
in sticking its untidy nest in ridiculous 
positions about the effigies of the illus- 
trious dead; and one of the essentials 
which should be insisted upon in all 
new London statues is that no niche 
should be provided on any part of the 
figure in which the nest of a sparrow 
can be lodged. Straw for the shell of 
the nest is cheap in London, but feath- 
ers for the lining are harder to come 
by. The sparrow neglects no oppor- 
tunity of securing them, and on a 
windy day by the Marble Arch the 
white flake plucked from a waving 
feather boa has hardly reached the 
ground before the swift sparrow has 
sped with it to his cranny among the 
capitals. Yet, although the sparrow in- 
flicts comparatively little damage in 
his London life, it is there and in the 
suburbs that he acquires many of his 
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most pernicious habits, by ceaseless ex- 
periment in new conditions. 

The most striking example of a re- 
cent addition to the familiar birds of 
London is the annual winter visit of 
the black-headed gulls which haunt the 
Thames and the waters in the different 
parks from October until March. Their 
numbers vary from week to week, ac- 
cording to the severity of the weather; 
and the flocks include from time to 
time a few gulls of other kinds, herring 
gulls in the immature mottled plumage 
being commonest. The gulls first 
visited London in large numbers in the 
hard frost of 1895, and have never since 
abandoned it. Every winter evening 
at sunset their troops can be seen high 
in air over St. James’s Park and Bel- 
grave-square, drifting westward to the 
eyots up the river, where they sleep, 
in a formation more loose and vagrant 
than that of the winter rooks in their 
country roosting-places, but with equal 
punctuality of habit. As the winter 
wears on, many of the birds assume 
the sepia cap or mark which is the 
adornment of both cock and hen birds 
at the nesting-season. But in the rem- 
nants of the flock that linger off Black- 
friars in April there are still many 
birds, wearing the remains of the mot- 
tled youthful plumage, that may seek 
the breeding places by mere or sea, but 
will not have nests of their own for 
a year to come. 

Many of the best-known birds of 
country lawns and gardens are present 
in London in moderate numbers, and 
often nest in places where they might 
little be expected. From November 
until June, the sanguine music of the 
song-thrush is to be heard as regularly 
in the parks and certain gardens as in 
any country village; and, as spring 
draws on, it is joined by the songs of 
several other species. In Kensington 
Gardens, which are still the most syl- 
van of the public spaces of central 
London, the missel-thrush may often 
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be heard singing in February and 
March, though not so often, or so 
richly, as the blackbird in the first mild 
days of spring. The song-thrush and 
blackbird often sing more vigorously 
in London during the winter than in 
most places in the open country; for 
the shelter and regular food of a gar- 
den, whether in country or in town, 
have a great effect in keeping these 
birds in good heart during the winter 
time. The song of the robin is heard, 
a little less confidently, from autumn 
onwards. On wet, cold days of early 
spring the shrubs by the flower walk 
in Kensington Gardens begin to echo to 
the spirited ditty of the hedge-sparrow 
perched in the labelled trees. In 
March, if not earlier, the spring cries of 
both the great and the blue tits can be 
heard in many London gardens. The 
chaffinch is a more irregular visitor, 
but far from a scarce one. Swailows, 
martins, and sand-martins are some- 
times seen in considerable numbers on 
the Round Pond and Serpentine, espe- 
cially in cold and frosty Aprils, when 
the open fields repel them and they 
cling to the warmth and shelter of the 
town. Swifts may be seen more rarely, 
circling with the swallows over the 
waters in the parks in spring, or along 
the plane trees on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment in early September. Not many 
years have passed since the last house- 
martins built in the quiet streets off 
the Bayswater-road, but now, like the 
other members of the swallow tribe 
and their companion swifts, they ap- 
pear only as passengers to other 
haunts. But most of the birds which 
may be heard singing in London also 
nest, though in no great numbers, in 
the heart of the town. Thrushes, 
blackbirds, and tits can still find fairly 
often the type of nesting-place which 
they need, though the proportion of fail- 
ures to bring off a brood in safety is 
very high. Those birds which nest 


on or near the ground, or require the 
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shelter of thick undergrowth, are in 
worse case. Even the robin, for all his 
boldness and adaptability, nests only 
in the quietest enclosures, and is sorely 
harried by the multitude of London 
cats. On the other hand, a bird sv 
quiet in all its habits as the spotted 
flycatcher still attempts to nest every 
year in Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, being helped by its natural 
taste for open and airy perches and 
nesting sites. The reed-warbler is an- 
other bird which is unknown in many 
country districts, but occurs on the 
London list. It sometimes pauses on 
migration in the scanty thicket of reeds 
at the head of the Serpentine, where 
the black swans pile their nests; and 
seven or eight winters ago an old nest 
The Times. 
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which gave every sign of being a reed- 
warbler’s of the preceding summer was 
to be seen in some bare shrubs by the 
water in Regent’s Park. Unless, how- 
ever, successful steps are taken to pro- 
vide many of the shyer birds with en- 
closures of cover in the central London 
parks, such as are preserved for them 
in Kew Gardens, they must gradually 
cease to visit them for nesting. There 
is no sign that London will ever lose 
the interest of abundant and fairly va- 
ried bird life, but the line will be 
drawn more sharply between the birds 
that are definitely adapted to London 
life and those that now cling to its 
parks and squares in the habit of an 
older tradition. 





A PLEA FOR THE DESTRUCTIBLE BOOK. 


Publishers and authors are complain- 
ing that books do not sell. One hears 
that the public has lost its desire for 
reading or at any rate for buying 
books. Many reasons are given for 
this deplorable state of things: it is 
put down to the libraries, or to the 
newspapers, or to the motor-car craze, 
or the habit of dining in restaurants 
and going to the music halls, or the 
general tightness of money, or the de- 
cline of the public taste. I do not 
venture to assert that any or all of 
these causes may not be partly respon- 
sible for the depression; but another 
point also deserves consideration. 

We are often told that books are too 
dear. People would pay half-a-crown 
for a work of fiction or a travel sketch, 
but they will not pay six shillings or 
ten shillings. There is a good deal in 
this, no doubt; but there is another and 
equally efficient obstacle to which less 
attention is paid. Books are far too 
numerous. The number of publishing 
houses in the metropolis is steadily 


growing; so is the number of authors, 
male and female. All these persons 
pursue their craft with industry and 
application. Thousands of busy pens 
are perpetually engaged in turning out 
new volumes, and scores of publishers 
are competing against one another for 
the publication of these works of art. 
The modern publisher pursues his 
trade in a wholesale undiscriminating 
fashion. With a few exceptions, 
chiefly among the older firms, the pub- 
lishing houses produce books as other 
tradesmen purvey jam or cheese or 
braces. They rely more on quantity 
than quality, and discharge a swollen 
stream of printed matter upon a be- 
wildered world. There are _ houses 
which send out twenty or fifty novels 
each publishing season, novels which 
have seldom been “read” or adequately 
considered before they are sent to the 
printers. What chance is there for 
sanity, judgment, or consideration in 
this wild and mazy dance of printed 
matter. Before the earnest student has 
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been able even to assimilate the name 
of one masterpiece, half a dozen oth- 
ers are presented to his straining eyes; 
and the man who would endeavor to 
read a small fraction of the new books 
of the year would have no time to eat 
or sleep. Thus, the contemporary au- 
thors’ work, in all but a few cases, is 
doomed to evanescence from the out- 
set; indeed, I believe it has been semi- 
officially stated that the life of a new 
work of fiction may be roughly put 
down at an average of some twelve to 
sixteen weeks. No wonder the public 
does not buy books. It is not allowed 
sufficient time to make the selection. 
And this brings me to another cir- 
cumstance which I think is detrimental 
to bookbuying. ‘Transient as most of 
them are in their substance, produced 
merely to serve the needs of the pass- 
ing moment, and dead before they are 
fairly alive, our books are still invested 
with a quite unnecessary permanence 
of external form. They are too large, 
too heavy, too uncomfortable to handle, 
too solidly constructed altogether. 
They are, as 1 have said, for the most 
part destined to perish in three months 
or so; yet to look at them with their 
large print, their thick paper, and their 
stout cloth covers, you would suppose 
them edified for posterity. There is a 
strange contradiction here. “The time 
has been that when the brains were out 
the man would die”; but though the 
brain and the soul and the living mat- 
ter of so many of our new books pass 
away so rapidly, their outward shell 
and bodily vestment continue to main- 
tain a superfluous and unregarded ex- 
istence. You cannot get rid of an 
English-made book when you have 
done with it. You cannot tear it to 
pieces and throw it in the waste-paper 
basket or dust-bin, or dump it out of a 
railway carriage window, as you would 
a paper-covered French or German 
work. Even to leave it about casually 
on the chance that it will disappear is 
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hopeless. It is far too respectable in 
its aspect for that; somebody is sure to 
pick it up and bring it back to you, 
possibly with the expectation of a re- 
ward, as being a valuable piece of 
property that you would not willingly 
lose. And seeing that it is in all prob- 
ability a thing for which, once read, 
you have no further use, this charac- 
teristic is merely a nuisance, and does, 
I am sure, deter many people from 
the purchase of modern literature. If 
books were more easily destructible 
many people would buy them who now 
invest their shillings and half-crowns 
on other and perhaps less desirable ob- 
jects of acquisition. 

Not, of course, that all books should 
be destructible; but a very large num- 
ber might and should be so contrived. 
For books are surely of two kinds; the 
permanent and the transient. A cer- 
tain number published every year are 
not meant to serve a merely tempo- 
rary purpose—books of science, of ed- 
ucation, of philosophy, er serious his- 
tory and biography, and even of fic- 
tion—which it may be supposed a judi- 
cious purchaser will like to bave and 
keep on his shelves and turn to for 
solace and instruction again and again 
montbs or years after he has first be- 
come possessed of them. There is no 
reason why volumes of this nature 
should not be put out at a reasonably 
high price and equipped with all proper 
luxury of paper, illustrations, and bind- 
ing. But then there is another sort, 
and it is much the larger proportion, 
which is mainly created to supply a 
passing need or a temporary demand. 
Once read the purpose of the book is 
at an end; nobody will want it again, 
any more than he wants one of last 
month’s newspapers or last year’s mag- 
azines. The majority of our books, in- 
deed, are approaching more and mvre 
closely to the character of the period- 
ical press. They are a species of jour- 
nalism: things of the day, or, at any 
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rate, of the month or season. This is 
the case with at least nine out of ten 
of the novels. They are pleasant 
enough to read, they serve to while 
away a passing evening or two, to en- 
liven a dull railway journey; but who 
would think of returning to them? It 
would be like eating last night's din- 
ner or this morning’s breakfast over 
again. They have served a passing 
need, have been ingested, and perhaps 
enjoyed, and there is an end of them. 
Much the same may be said of sev- 
eral other classes of books. There is 
the gossipy history and the gossiping 
biography, the collection of piquant 
stories from the notebook of some re- 
cently deceased celebrity, or the lightly 
written account of some historically im- 
proper female. Not bad reading, per- 
haps; but you do not want these truffled 
dishes perpetually on your table. And 
then, again, there are the books which 
are actually journalism in everything 
but the name; the discussion of some 
event of the moment, the criticism of a 
passing question of public interest, the 
visit to some scene or some personage 
temporarily in the world’s eye. This 
sort of thing may sometimes be ex- 
tremely competent and_ serviceable 
journalism, but it is essentially tran- 
sient; when the event or the problem 
with which it is concerned bas been 
done with its raison détre has gone. 
Who will care to look at a magazine 
article on Mr. Asquith’s last Education 
Bill five years after date? He will be 
under no necessity to do so, for the 
magazine in which the essay is en- 
shrined will have disappeared from the 
face of the earth long before that time. 
But if the author has chosen to ex- 
pand his article into a book and to 
have it duly published with all the 
pomp of cloth covers, the unhappy pur- 
chaser will never be able to get rid of 
it. Long after he has assimilated and 
forgotten all the author's arguments, 
long after Mr. Asquith’s Bill and Mr. 
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Asquith’s Ministry have passed into 
ancient history, the unhappy volume 
will stare grimly down at him from his 
overburdened bovokshelves. It will 
never be opened, it will grow dingier 
and dingier from neglect, the dust will 
accumulate upon its sofling edges. 
The book becomes a useless and un- 
honored incubus; but here it is, filling 
its portion of valuable space, and there 
is no getting rid of it. Destroyed it 
cannot be; nor sold, for it has no sale- 
able value; until at last the desperate 
owner clears it out with similar lit- 
erary vestiges and discharges it gratu- 
itously upon a long-suffering public li- 
brary or a deluded hospital. 

This question of space is really of 
some importance. In these days of 
small houses and flats and frequent 
changes of residence we cannot extend 
to our books the undiscriminating hos- 
pitality bestowed by the spacious libra- 
ries of the past. We do not want, 
most of us, a great many volumes; 
even if we can afford them we have no 
scope to provide them with suitable 
house-room. Our library accommoda- 
tion is limited, and we can only keep 
books that are really worthy to be our 
friends and housemates—the books 
that we shall refer to often and take 
down from their resting-places again 
and again. The book of the moment, 
the book that we look at for an hour's 
distraction, to see what somepody or 
other is saying, or to know what people 
are talking about—that is the book to 
be read and not to be kept. Let us 
therefore have it in a form as near 
akin to the newspaper or the magazine 
as its matter so often is. We do not 
keep all our old Nineteenth Centuries 
and Fortnightlies and Cornhills; we 
read them, enjoy them, and eventually 
get rid of them like our old newspa- 
pers. So it might well be with about 
nine-tenths of our novels and other 
books, but for the impervious binding 
and forbidding stiffness of size and 
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shape. It is the fear of being saddled 
with a book for years after we have 
lost all interest in it that deters so 
many of us from buying, and sends us 
to the lending library. Let us, like 
our Continental neighbors, have a de- 
structible book published at half-a- 
crown or three-and-sixpence, and capa- 
The Outlook. 
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ble of being annihilated or disposed of 
without embarrassment. Then I think 
the publishers would notice a change, 
and would find many buying who now 
only borrow, and many more reading 
who now scarcely concern themselves 


with books at all. 
Niduey Low. 








Edward Stratemeyer, who comes 
near being an American Henty, at least 
in the range and the number of his 
stories for boys, adds a new volume, 
the fifth, to his “Dave Porter Series” in 
a story of “Dave Porter and his Class- 
mates.” This is a story of school-life, 
with the all-subduing titular hero as its 
central figure. Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co. 


“Iblis.in Paradise” by George Roe is 
a poetic re-telling of the story of the 
temptation, the materials for which 
the author has found in Oriental leg- 
ends, and has adapted to his uses. It 
corresponds closely in some particulars 
with the story in the book of Genesis, 
and in other particulars it differs from 
it. Whatever its source, it is daintily 
conceived and expressed, and is pre- 
sented in a pretty dress. The Henry 
Altemus Co. 


Dr. Edwin W. Bowen’s “Questions 
at Issue in our English Speech” deals 
with a fascinating subject in a very 
practical and diverting way. It is 
made up of six or seven essays upon 
English spelling and pronunciation, 
upon vulgarisms and slang, upon Brit- 
icisms and Americanisms, and upon 
standard English. These essays have 
been already published, in whole or in 
part, in the Atlantic Monthly, the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, the North Amer- 
ican Review and other periodicals. 
They are closely related, and they em- 
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body the fruits of wide reading, study 
und reflection, clearly and sometimes 
pungently expressed. The Broadway 
Publishing Co. New York. 


Dr. Charles W. Dulles's “Accidents 
and Emergencies” which IP. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co. publish in a revised and en- 
larged edition, with 44 illustrations, is 
a little manual which is intended to be 
of service in the treatment of surgical 
and medical emergencies in the ab- 
sence of a physician. These are emer- 
gencies in which every moment counts, 
and such information as this manual 
gives as to what to do before the phy- 
sician or surgeon arrives may make 
all the difference between life and 
death to the patient. 


Professor Allan Marquand'’s “Greek 
Architecture,” summarizing and order- 
ing the results of the latest excavations 
and the newest theories is intended for 
the serious student, but the frivolous 
may find pleasure in examining its 
drawings and the designer should not 
neglect them. The chapter headings 
are “Materials and Constructions”; 
“Architectural Forms”; “Proportion”; 
“Decorations”; “Composition and 
Style” and “Monuments.” There are 
nearly 400 illustrations ranging from 
small details to pictures of entire build- 
ings and there is an index which seems 
good enough to endure the test of use. 
The volume realizes the overworked 
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and often misapplied phrase “appro- 
priately bound.” The Macmillan Co. 


Miss Jeannette Marks’s “Through 
Welsh Doorways” is a pretty volume 
containing eleven carefully finished 
short sketches of Welsh husbands and 
wives, or pairs of sweethearts and of 
the modest chicanery of the nearest 
approach to a petty politician that ru- 
ral Wales can produce. The good 
folk are very like other dwellers in 
places of exceeding quiet, but their 
amazing names, the slight idiomatic 
difference between their speech and or- 
dinary English, and the deliberation 
with which an idea is conversationally 
presented and received continuously re- 
mind one that they dwell in Cadwallos’ 
country. In curiosity and in the 
searching quality of their comment 
upon things observed they are not out- 
done by Yankee or by Scot. A Welsh 
crowd is as pitiless as a Parisian street 
group, but the national devotion to 
music and poetry shapes them to a 


finer appreciation of fine qualities and 
gentle deeds than one discovers in 
other rustics, and in making this evi- 
dent in perfectly balanced and mod- 
elled description Miss Marks’s dis- 


tinctive quality appears. Gently quiz- 
zical, but always loving, she _ sets 
forth her little pictures and if they be 
not immediately received into high fa- 
vor, it will be because gentleness and 
love are out of fashion. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


The day of the hybrid heroine seems 
ended, and henceforth, when a girl ap- 
pears in a story as the daughter of a 
woman of color and a white man, one 
may be quite sure that she will be 
triumphantly proved to be of unmixed 
blood, or will die pathetically, after sav- 
ing the hero's life. However the aver- 
age novel reader, carefully taught, with 
due reference to totally irrelevant 
Scripture that an octoroon, a Mhalf- 
breed, or a Eurasian is the equal of the 
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Caucasian, will not perceive this for 
some little time to come, and will ex- 
pect the dark lady to remain un- 
changed to the end, as in the days of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Therefore, the 
readers of Mr. Harold Morton Kramer's 
“The Chrysalis” will not be sure until 
they come to the end of the story that 
he is not in any detail a sentimentalist 
of the civil war period, and may fancy 
that his twentieth century mixture of 
financial war, football and politics is to 
be crowned by a mixed marriage. In- 
stead, they will find an ending both 
sensible and romantic, and fitly termi- 
nating a tale in which the hero’s pow- 
ers slowly develop, and from a mere in- 
carnation of brute strength he becomes 
a creature capable of fine self-sacrifice 
and scornful of low aims. The story 
is better plotted and better written than 
any of its predecessors and reveals 
powers of which they: gave no hint. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
H 
The civil engineer educated in the 
very latest discoveries in electricity 
is in high favor at present, and Miss 
Adele Marie Shaw and Carmelia Beck- 
with present a very good specimen of 
him in London West, the hero of their 
“The Lady of the Dynamos,” a story 
of Ceylon. In addition, they furnish 
the reader with portraits of a mother 
and daughter, both scheming to marry 
the daughter to a rich man, and both 
cherishing a pious hope that Heaven 
may send the mother a second husband; 
and these two use all their skill to de- 
stroy the hero’s happiness after he has 
found it in the island. The exceed- 
ing cleverness of their wiles is a little 
exaggerated, perhaps, but none the less 
entertaining, and the heroine is no will- 
ing victim but a clever antagonist. In- 
deed, the somewhat complicated strug- 
gle among the entire group of charac- 
ters reveals all of them as able. The 
scenery and the natives are vividly de- 
scribed, and the cleverness, energy, and 
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uprightness necessary to control them 
ure powerfully set forth. This is one 
of the truly patriotic stories in which 
the best qualities of the American 
abroad are set forth and also the ex- 
ceeding mischievousness of the unimag- 
inative man who attempts to control 
natives by brute force. The book 
ranks next to “The Littl Brown 
Brother” in the fast growing group of 
American novels showing Americans 
among the peoples of the tropical East. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


If there has been any loud call for 
another life of Walt Whitman, Profes- 
sor George Rice Carpenter’s brief biog- 
raphy written for the English Men of 
Letters Series should be well received 
by those having faith to believe that 
the “barbaric yawp” was uttered by a 
poet. There be those who still hold 
to the maxim of Richard Grant White 
that no man can write poetry in a lan- 
guage of which he is ignorant, and 
that the title “Leaves of Grass” suffi- 
ciently proves Whitman not fully 
acquainted with English without the 
further evidence of the French, Span- 
ish, German, Dutch, and Irish words, 
the thieves’ slang, New York street- 
dialect, Americanisms and archaisms 
to which he was compelled to resort in 
order to place himself upon paper. 
These good folk will not care for Mr. 
Carpenter's Whitman, because in it 
they will find even less account of the 
esteem in which the bard was held in 
his prime than they may glean from 
Mr. Perry, who mercifully refrains from 
giving his readers any idea of the min- 
gled abhorrence and contempt in which 
Whitman was held by the mass of un- 
affected American lovers of poetry, and 
the wrath with which they met the 
condescending patronage of foreigners, 
asserting “This is your true representa- 


tive.’ In Mr. White’s “The Fate of 


Mansfield Humphreys” one may find 
the contemporary American opinion of 
Whitman up to 1875 or 1880, but the 
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American is too indolent to fight for 


his dislikes. What with O’Connor'’s 
proclamations that here was the one 
American, “all others is cag-mag”; 
with the humble approbation of Mr. 
Burroughs and Mr. Trowbridge; with 
the foolish fondness of certain young- 
sters anxious to distinguish themselves 
by oddity of taste and above all, what 
with the relaxation of austerity in ex- 
pression brought about by Mr. Swin- 
burne and by the study of Scandina- 
vian, Renaissance, and Oriental litera- 
ture Whitman was at last endured, 
and Professor Carpenter dwells upon 
this period. He does indeed, mention 
that certain persons disapproved of 
Whitman, that the newspapers ridiculed 
him, but he touches so lightly on these 
points that one might imagine that 
Browning encountered more opposition 
and was more severely condemned. 
As this is the book from which English- 
men will derive their impression of 
the United States of Whitman’s day, 
an American must wish that it were 
less laudatory. The hospital service 
which he chose to offer to his country, 
instead of the military service for 
which he was well qualified brought 
him more readers than his verse at- 
tracted, his abolitionist friends brought 
him, others, but until old age made him 
pitiable his coarse volubility com- 
manded as much and no more respect 
in this country than England gave to 
the inane volubility of Tupper. Mr. 
Perry thinks that it requires intellect- 
ual and moral generosity to approve 
Whitman: Professor Carpenter would 
class him among those who “bring a 
message to man expressed mainly in 
their lives, such men... as Francis of 
Assisi or George Fox; . .. they show 
new and noble ways of living. Whit- 
man... . preached the vision of the 
world as love and comradeship.” It is 
to be feared that St. Francis and 
George Fox and Whitman would be 
equally surprised by the classification. 
Macmillan Co. 











